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GRID CLEANERS take out the heavy and small trash, the long 

stems, the sticks — without wasting lint; without fibre damage 
. because round grids are kinder to cotton than screens 

or saws. 

SUPER-JET following the famed Lummus Double Moting, 90 Saw 

Gin, takes out the final trash, but leaves in the lint for a better 

turnout of a better spinning-quality staple. 

SUPER THERMEX FEEDERS use the Lummus Engineered, gentle hot 

air washed technique for removal of fine trash, and deliver a 

better opened and cleaner cotton, 

The modern Lummus ginning system is the highly perfected 

result of Lummus engineering know-how, applied to cotton con- 

ditioning since 1869. Write for full information. 


L U M M U S COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA paitas, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. 





CONTINENTAL'S 90 SAW BRUSH GIN 


Sets New Performance Standards 


1. every cotton growing section of the U.S.A. and many others throughout the world, these mod- 
ern streamlined gins are setting a new and higher standard of performance. Under widely vary- 
ing conditions — even the most adverse these remarkable gins have proved far superior to 
any ever before built. 
Among many exclusive fea- 
tures are improved over- 
head and underneath mot- 
ing .. . and such precision 
workmanship in all moving 
parts that repairs are re- 
duced to an absolute mini- 
mum. We invite you to 
write now for Bulletin 214 
giving detailed description. 


—CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY— 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA . DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 
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COMES THE 


* BEST JUTE BAGGING . 


BEING IMPORTED INTO 
THE U.S.A. TODAY... 


ASK FOR 


“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


YC. G. Trading Corporation fsmes 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 


READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 
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OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


National Cottonseed 
Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 


California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 
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Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


* 


THe CoTTon GIN AND 

Ow MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expressions 
or policies contained herein. 


A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 
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* ON OUR COVER: 


A scene that many tourists will see this summer 
is shown on our cover. It is the Blue Ridge 
Parkway as it winds through the hills of the 
western part of North Carolina. These rail fences 
and peaceful pastures and trees are a spot in 
Alleghany County that probably will be familiar 
to many readers of The Press. What puzzles us, 
though, is how the photographer ever managed 
to snap the picture without at least one or two 
carloads of tourists whizzing past—but we're glad 
he was able to do it. 


Photograph by Frank J. Miller 
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THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
yeors of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift's reputation §& 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 
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CLIMAX 
IN THE VALLEY 


In the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, the 
Valley Growers Gin & Supply Company re- 
duced power costs more than two thirds 
with a Climax Blue Streak V-125. 


IN CENTRAL TEXAS 


The Grandview Cooperative Association in 
Grandview, Texas, built a new, modern gin 
incorporating all the latest safety equipment 
and remote controls— powered by the most 
reliable plant they could find —a Climax Blue 
Streak V-125. Operating 24 hours a day 
throughout the ginning season, the engines 
have required a minimum of maintenance. 






























These are but two of many ginners who depend upon Climax 
Blue Streak Engines for power. There is a Climax engine specifi- 
cally designed to fill every power need in the cotton industry 
and there is a Climax distributor within a few hours of you 
anywhere in the cotton country. Call your nearby Climax dis-———— 
<_< tributor and let him solve your power problem. 
__.WHERE POWER IS YOUR PROBLEM—CLIMAX IS THE ANSWER — 
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CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 
208 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


DISTRICT OFFICE 
FACTORY * 155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 
CLINTON, IOWA DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Drillers Machine Shop Wilson’s Engine & Equipment Co. Sweeney Brothers 















Oklahoma City, Okla. Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. Williston and Fargo, North Dakota 
United Tool Co. Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 
, Landes, Zachary and Peterson 
Shreveport & Alexandria, La. Houston and 8 Texas Branches 
Denver, Colo. Albuquerque, N. M. 
Vern Walton Co. Cullander Machinery Co. Billings, Mont. Casper, Wyo. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande & Marana, Ariz. Belzoni, Miss. & West Memphis, Ark. El Paso, Texas Salt Lake City, Utah 






Tobin Machinery Co. 
Lafayette, La. 






Dehendable results... every time...with 
PHILIPS 66 HEXANE and HEPTANE 


SPECIAL REFININGProcedures assure 
youof uniform, narrow boiling ranges. 


f You get high recovery of solvent. No 
light ends or heavy residues. 


maintained by Phillips strict system : 
of tests and controls. Uniformity of sol- 
vents makes for more efficient extrac- | 
tion operations. 


oy 
\ () HIGH QUALITY of solvent is rigidly 


CAREFUL HANDLING and shipping 
() techniques keep Phillips 66 Solvents 
fi li clean and pure. Because no taste, odor or 

é color contaminates oil or meal, you get 
better products. 


ep 





() DEPENDABLE SUPPLY is assured. Full 
scale production, modern transporta- 
tion and storage facilities relieve Phillips | 
customers of worries about supply. Write | 
for full information. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Product Division 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma | 
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GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER has 
been a leader in research to improve 
the quality of cotton and to measure 
its properties more accurately. 


F A GINNER had pulled a Rip Van 

Winkle and been asleep for the last 
20 years, he would awake today to find 
that strange things have been happening 
in the world of cotton. 

He would see his farmer customers 
growing new and different kinds of cot- 
ton—and of all things, gathering much 
of their crop with mechanical harves- 
ters. 

He would likely see a large amount of 
rough seed cotton coming to his plant— 
and find that he had to use various 
kinds of new gadgets to dry and clean 
and otherwise prepare this cotton for 
ginning. 

Perhaps he would be most surprised of 
all, however, to hear and read such terms 
as “Fibrograph,” ‘“Micronaire,” ‘Press- 
ley Tester,” “Colorimeter,” and the like. 

For it’s only been in recent years that 
these terms, which have to do with lab- 
oratory fiber testing, have begun to find 
their way into newspapers, trade publi- 
cations, and the everyday conversations 
of cotton people. 

Our modern Rip Van Winkle would 
never have heard of such a thing as fi- 
ber testing. All he would remember 
would be the cotton classer who assigned 
a grade and staple value to a bale, and 
perhaps tried to indicate something 
about the elusive thing known as “char- 
acter.” 


e He Would Have to Learn — He would 
find, however, that fiber testing has be- 
come an important part of modern cot- 
ton merchandising and manufacturing, 
and that as a ginner, he should know 
something about it. 

For such testing can have a big ef- 
fect on the kinds of cotton that are 
grown. It can affect the way seed cotton 
should be processed at the gin. It can 
affect the basis for buying and selling 
cotton, and this is of great importance 
to those ginners who either grow cotton 
themselves or purchase cotton as a ser- 
vice to their customers. 

Cotton merchants have, in the main, 
installed laboratories, or are making use 
of laboratory fiber tests, in determining 
the nature of the crop and in evaluating 
cottons for both purchase and sale. 

Cotton mills are specifying fiber prop- 
erties in their requirements from ship- 


Rip Van Ginner 


A man asleep for the past 20 years would be amazed at the 


changes in cotton; the use of instruments to measure quality is one of 
them that is most important to every farmer and ginner. 


By GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER 


Cotton Technologist 
National Cotton Council 


pers and are constantly adding new and 
more precise specifications to their man- 
ufactured goods. 

Even the cotton exchanges have re- 
written some rules to emphasize cer- 
tain qualities and fiber properties. 


e Supplements Classing — Laboratory 
testing for the determination of fiber 
quality does not, by any means, discredit 
the cotton classer, nor make him any the 
less necessary. Cotton classing, when 
done by a_ well-qualified, experienced 
man, accounts for a substantial portion 
of the quality of cotton. The classer can- 
not, however, by means of eye and hand 
alone, determine all the fine points which 
have been found necessary in these days 
of intense competition and great con- 
sciousness of quality. 

On the other hand, neither can the 
laboratory carry the burden alone. There 
are undoubtedly a number of physical 
properties of cotton which have not yet 
been measured in a laboratory and which 
definitely affect quality and perform- 
ance. Some tests are at present too slow 
or expensive, although constant efforts 
are being made to remedy this. It be- 
hooves both the cotton classer and the 
laboratory, therefore, to work together 
as a team, and under such an arrange- 
ment, much can be accomplished. 

Aside from production, processing or 
handling practices which can affect cot- 
ton’s value, the three main factors which 
determine fiber quality and its resultant 
use are: variety, locality of growth, and 
season. Each of these exerts an influ- 
ence and they cannot very well be com- 
pletely separated. Variety, of course, is 
the factor which determines the inherent 
qualities of the cotton. Locality and sea- 
son determine how these qualities de- 
velop. Cotton merchants and mills have 
learned that variety can be an important 
starting point in making selections for 
specific uses, just as one would choose a 
certain variety of apples for eatin’ or 
cookin’. 

This does not mean to imply that all 
bales of a given variety have the same 
quality. Varieties do have definite char- 
acteristics, however, as for example, 
Rowden cotton is coarse-fibered, Hi-bred 
is short-staple, Acalas are strong, etc. 
The various properties of length, 
strength, and fineness will vary, how- 
ever, according to the area of growth 
and the nature of the season. 


e Fineness Is Important — At the mo- 
ment, the factor of fineness is the one 
being given the most attention other 


ON THE RIGHT is a Micronaire, one 
of the most important of the new 
instruments for determining quality of 
different cottons. 


than grade and staple. This is due to 
several reasons, chiefly that fineness, as 
measured by the Micronaire, is closely 
related to cotton classers’ ideas of char- 










































































acter, and also that it is rapid and cheap 
to test. 

Character has been an estimate of fi- 
ber quality for a great many years, but 
until recently has not been measurable 
by instruments. Fineness, while not the 
entire story of character, does furnish a 
third dimension which permits more 
complete description of cotton quality 
and its utilization. 

The Micronaire is a rather simple de- 
vice in which a constant weight of cot- 
ton (50 grains) is placed into a cup and 
pressed to a constant volume. Air is 
blown through this cotton and a pressure 
gauge measures the amount of resistance 
the sample offers to the passage of air. 

A simple demonstration of this prin- 
ciple would be to take two glass jars 
and fill one with sand and the other 
with gravel. If you pour an equal amount 
of water through the two jars, it is 
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AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 


THEN IT'S GOOD WRAPPING, 
AND THERE'S WHERE 


quite obvious that the passage of water 
through the sand is going to be very 
much slower than through the gravel. 
This is due to the fact that the particles 
of sand are much smaller and there is a 
much greater surface area exposed to 
the water. There is also the effect of 
smaller spaces between the sand par- 
ticles than between the gravel pieces. 


e Here’s What Micronaire Means — Al- 
though Micronaire readings are now 
used in everyday cotton language, they 
are not always so well understood. In 
other words, just what does the Micro- 
naire measure and what does it mean in 
terms of quality of cotton and its val- 
ue in the market place? 

In general, fineness and maturity are 
synonymous in American Upland cot- 
tons. In other words, low Micronaire 
Upland cotton is very highly associated 
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PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 


FOR GENERATIONS” 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 


TENN ATLANTA, GA. 
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with low maturity, as the chief reason 
for changes in fineness is the varying 
degree of fiber cell wall development. 

Cotton mills experimenting with dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness during the 
past several years have learned that this 
element is important in their production. 
Very fine or immature cotton will lower 
processing efficiency by increasing the 
waste in manufacturing, increasing neps, 
increasing ends down, producing irreg- 
ular and neppy yarn. It yields fabrics 
which dye unevenly because the neps 
consist primarily of tangled masses of 
immature fibers which take up the dye 
differently from the more mature fibers. 

There are, of course, different degrees 
of fineness and it should not be taken 
for granted that because a cotton is 
somewhat finer than the average, it is 
necessarily bad. From a practical stand- 
point it appears reasonable to divide 
cottons into about five different cate- 
gories of finess, such as Extra-fine, 
Fine, Medium, Coarse, and Extra-coarse. 

Exact divisions on the Micronaire 
scale cannot be set to everyone’s use, but 
a rough generalization might be some- 
what as follows: 

XF - below 3.2 


F - 33 - 3.9 
M - 4.0 - 4.6 
C - 4.7 - 5.3 


XC - above 5.3 


Outside of the Extra group, which is 
almost universally undesirable except 
for very special and limited uses, all the 
others have their particular applications, 
depending upon the production of the 
mill. Whereas lower Micronaire in one 
case is of value, it might be detrimental 
in another. For example, a mill making 
fine yarns would not want the coarser 
cottons since the coarser the cotton, the 
fewer fibers there are in a cross-section 
of yarn and the less efficient the spin- 
ning operation would be. On the other 
hand, mills requiring high standards in 
smoothness will prefer the coarser types. 
Obviously the combination of fiber 
properties is very important, and some- 
times these may conflict. In such cases, 
judicious blending of fine and coarse 
may be the answer. 

Since fineness is so important to the 
mills, it is not surprising that this ele- 
ment of quality has now entered into the 
price structure. Some shippers are in- 
cluding discounts or premiums based on 
Micronaire readings in their purchases 
and sales. These premiums and dis- 
counts, of course, will vary with the lo- 
cality, the area, and the season, since 
they are dependent upon supply and de- 
mand, as are grade and staple. 

Up to now, fineness measurements 
have not been incorporated in the govern- 
ment loan values, nor is fineness indi- 
cated in the Smith-Doxey classing card. 
Whether this will soon be done is any- 
one’s guess, but it seems reasonable to 
say that if fineness is such an important 
factor, it may someday be included in 
the Smith-Doxey classing and possibly 
even in the price differences in loan cot- 
ton. 


e Exchanges Amend Rules — Both the 
New York and New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
changes have recently amended their 
rules on the quality of cotton deliverable 
under futures contracts. The new ruling, 
which goes into effect with the May, 
1956, contracts, makes any cotton un- 
tenderable if it falls below 3.5 on the 
Micronaire. 

Such actions are certainly strong ev- 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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| with Blaw-Knox 


all over the world 





plants for fat and oil processing 


A few of the countries where Blaw-Knox processing 
plants for vegetable and animal oils and fats have been 


installed: 
Australia Egypt Holland Japan 
Canada England Israel Mexico 
Ceylon France Italy United States 
Denmark 


Throughout the world, you will find such Blaw-Knox- 
built facilities. These automatically controlled, contin- 
uous operations are noted for high yields, uniformity 

and quality of products, profitable investment, minimum 

maintenance and low operating costs. We welcome the 

opportunity to make recommendations of units to meet 

your requirements for producing desirable end products 
from a variety of raw materials. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY {ian 


Chemical Plants Division 


{ Chicago 1, Illinois 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania/ Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
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Blaw-Knox engineers have 
the experience and 
technical knowledge for 
designing, building and 
placing in operation 
plants for the solvent ex- 
traction of oils, oil 
refining and deodorization, 
oil and fat hydrogenation, 
fat splitting, fatty acid 
distillation, fatty acid 
fractionation, fatty acid 
separation, and fatty 
alcohol manufacture. 





A recognized authority, in this talk 
made at Texas Cottonseed Crushers 
Association convention, discussed a 
question that is important to everyone: 


’ 


Can Cotton Compete? 


By ROBERT C. JACKSON 


E iges opportunity to be with you today, 
to do some thinking out loud with 
you about the king of fibers, is very 
genuinely appreciated. As we consider 
cotton’s intimate relationship with this 
area of the New World, as we dwell for 
a brief period on its far-flung economic 
and social impacts on every individual 
in this part of the United States, as we 
contemplate the almost human ability of 
this product of the soil to bind people 
together with bonds of warm mutual in- 
terest and friendships—as we consider 
these and other notable factors about 
this most notable of all fiber and seed 
crops, we begin to realize the deep sig- 
nificance that cotton holds for Texas. 

It appears almost presumptuous to 
talk with a group of cottonseed crush- 
ers in Texas about the significance of 
cotton to this area. 


e Diverse Opinion—But the fact is, ac- 
tually, that most people find it hard to 
think of cotton in its full perspective. 
Most of us are inclined to base our 
thinking on specific experiences or ob- 
servations. To one, cotton means the 
vast process of growing it; to another, 
the marketing operation; to another, the 
crushing of seed; to still another, it 
means acres of bales piled high in one 
of the giant storage warehouses, and so 
on. But cotton is all of this, and much 
more. It is the highly technical breeding 
of the seed; it is the growing and har- 
vesting of millions of acres; it is the 
ginning operation in thousands of gin 
plants that not too long ago cost $10,000 
each, but, today, with all the new equip- 
ment sometimes cost $150,000 or more; 
it is scores of marketing operations; it 
is hundreds and hundreds of compress 
and warehouse plants, making good stor- 
age facilities available to every man 
who grows a bale; it is the 300 or more 
great cottonseed oil mill installations 
scattered from California to North Car- 
olina, and worldwide processing and dis- 
tribution of the diversified components 
extracted from the cottonseed; and then 
in later stages of manufacture which 
we shall discuss shortly, it is one of the 
big industrial operations of the nation. 

Here in Texas we find one of the rich- 
est provinces of King Cotton’s domain— 
by far the greatest cotton producing 
area in the world and foremost among 
the cotton states of this country. It is 
not necessary for me to emphasize that 
the raising, harvesting and ginning of 
a cash crop that amounts to considerably 
more than $500,000,000 a year is an in- 
dustry that involves many other forms 
of business. Cotton as it reaches out its 
economic tentacles becomes many other 
things: the fertilizer business; the chem- 
icals business; the banking business; the 
farm, gin and oil mill business; the 
truck and automobile business; the 
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numbers of Texans. 


transportation business, for countless 


e Domestic Market Important—We rec- 
ognize that over the years, primary at- 
tention has been centered here on pro- 
ducing cotton for export, for the world 
markets. Yet it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that everyone concerned with the 
future of Texas cotton should have a 
very real and direct interest in the con- 
ditions and problems of the domestic, 
U.S. market as well. And that market, 
of course, has its beginning with the 
American cotton textile industry. 


Its operations consume a good two- 
thirds of the crop each year. The yardage 
from a bale of cotton, whether sold to 
American buyers or exported for sale 
overseas, represents a bale of cotton 
that is consumed. A bale of cotton is a 
bale of cotton—a tangible, real thing 
which has its effect on the economic 
structure of the industry for good or 
bad. When the domestic market is un- 
able to absorb that bale and many 
others like it, contributing to surpluses, 
then problems start to multiply for eve- 
rybody, as we well know. 

This is one reason why the empire 
of cotton in Texas, great and powerful 
as it is, is dependent in large measure 
on what happens to cotton after it 
moves on from here to a different kind 
of world—a world of spinning frames 
and drafting machinery, looms, knitting 
machines, dyeing and finishing opera- 
tions, converting and fabricating. The 
vast significance which the cotton bus- 
iness has for you here is related to 
what happens after the cotton enters 
this different world. 


e Complete Inter-dependence—In mak- 
ing this statement, I do not mean to 
under-estimate the importance of the 
various cotton operations which take 
place here. Obviously, before cotton can 
be spun and woven it must be produced, 
ginned, warehoused and marketed. What 
I do mean is to stress the complete inter- 
dependence of the entire operation from 
beginning to end. 

Having lived and worked most of my 
life very near the so-called raw cotton 
end of the industry, and now, by cir- 
cumstance, having moved over during 
recent years to work with the textile 
manufacturing end, perhaps I can pass 
along to you some observations viewed 
through eyes similar to yours—that is, 
the eyes of one whose background is raw 
cotton, rather than textile manufactur- 
ing. 

My first observation—and one which 
cannot be over-emphasized—is that the 
King’s first line of battle with his com- 
petition is at the textile mill. The rea- 
son revolves around probably the most 
significant happenings in the history of 
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ROBERT C. JACKSON, Washington, 
is executive vice-president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute. 


the fiber industry—the development of 
synthetics. 

In years past, lines were drawn rath- 
er sharply between manufacturers of 
various types of fiber. There were wool- 
en mills, silk mills and cotton mills. But 
along in the thirties synthetic fiber— 
principally rayon—came into its own and 
was adapted to the so-called cotton sys- 
tem of spinning and weaving. A cotton 
mill could, with very little adjustment 
and relatively little expense, change over 
from the manufacture of cotton to the 
manufacture of rayon. 

In the years since, through the work 
of the giant chemical companies which 
produce the synthetics, through the 
work of textile machinery manufactur- 
ers and the great research laboratories, 
this whole process of synthetic fiber 
manufacture has been accelerated and im- 
proved upon. The result is that today 
a great number of cotton mills have 
learned, and have adapted their opera- 
tions, to spin and weave synthetics. 

The single-fiber mills are becoming 
fewer in number. During the past few 
years there has emerged the multi-fiber 
manufacturer, capable of handling cot- 
ton, rayon, dacron, acetate, nylon, orlon 
—and in many instances—wool. 


e King Meets Adversary—So it is that 
the King meets his first adversary at 
the textile mill door. The mill man now 
has a choice of fiber. Obviously, he is 
going to make what the consumer wants. 
But it is very important to remember 
that the mill man, with his agents and 
contacts in all the markets of the world, 
with his stylers and designers, with his 
heavily financed advertising programs, 
with all of his fabric-marketing know- 
how, is tremendously influential in de- 
termining what the consumer wants. 
Thus today, in light of the competi- 
tion between fibers, one of cotton’s pri- 
mary responsibilities is to keep the mill 
man sold on the fiber and its future, be- 
cause if for any reason he shifts to a 
competitive fiber, then all his interest, 
his influence in the markets, his re- 
sources of development and selling, his 
advertising—in other words, his busi- 
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When you buy screw conveyors... 
rate them against this quality chart 


Only LINK-BELT gives you all these performance extras 








ACCURATELY 
FORMED 
FLIGHTING 


Link-Belt’s specialized machinery assures accurate 
forming, producing uniformity of flighting curvature. 








UNIFORM 
DIAMETERS 


Only specially selected steels are used to meet Link- 
Belt’s rigid specifications. 








WIDE 
RANGE OF 
HANGERS 


Hangers are available in a wide range of styles and 
mountings with various bearing materials. 








EASY 
ASSEMBLY 


Straightness is checked before shipping, and extra 
care is taken in handling and loading. Jig-drilled 
coupling bolt holes facilitate assembly. 








ON-THE-JOB 
DISCHARGE 
OPENING 
LOCATION 


For versatility in locating discharge openings, Link- 
Belt offers spouts and gates that can be easily installed 
on the job and bolted or welded in place. 








CHOICE OF 
SPOUTS, 
GATES 


Wide range of fixed or detachable plain discharge 
spouts or gates. Flat or curved slide type gates can be 
hand or rack-and-pinion operated. 








FULLY 
INTEGRATED 
DRIVES 


Only Link-Belt builds a complete, pre-integrated line 
of gear and chain drives, couplings, bearings. One 
proved source . . . one undivided responsibility. 








ACCURATELY 
FABRICATED 
TROUGHS 


Added refinements of manufacture assure better fit 
of all components. And Link-Belt offers you a choice 
of metals to fit your particular application. 






















These are only a few of the many important performance 
extras you get with Link-Belt screw conveyors. Ask 
your Link-Belt representative or authorized 
stock carrying distributor for 92-page Data 
Book 2289. 









LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt 
Plants, Sales Offices, Stock Carrying 
Factory Branch Stores and Distributors 
in All Principal Cities. Export Office, 
New York 7; Canada, Scarboro 
(Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, 
N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. Repre- 
sentatives Throughout the World. 





SCREW CONVEYORS 
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@ Pakistan Expanding 
Cotton Research 


PAKISTAN not only is expanding cot- 
ton acreage but also is increasing its 
cotton research facilities, Winfield C. 
King, USDA, who has served for over 
two years as Extension adviser in that 
coutry, reported on his return to Wash- 
ington. 

A production goal of two million bales 
re has been set by Pakistan, King 
said. 

Two large land developments are near- 
ing completion in Punjab and Sind 
Provinces, and two other development 
projects on the Indus River may add 
cotton acreage within a few years. On 
the other hand, India’s increased use of 
water from the Ravi and Sutlej tribu- 
taries of the Indus has tended to reduce 
cotton production in Eastern Punjab and 
Northeastern Bahawalpur. 


e Research Stressed — Some of the 
major developments in the expansion of 
cotton research facilities include the es- 
tablishment of agricultural research 
Stations in both Bahawalpur and Khair- 
pur states and substations in Thal. In 
1954, a substation was established near 
Thatta, Sind, to study the possibilities of 
growing Egyptian- type cotton in the 
southern part of Sind Province where 
the climate is similar to that of Egypt. 


Also, the Sind College and Research 
Station is now being moved from its 
present location in the Middle Sind Tract 
to a large, more favorably located area 
near the main Upland cotton producing 
tracts. The most important research sta- 
tions in Sind, Punjab, and Bahawalpur 
are being equipped with additional lab- 





Georgia and Alabama 
Crushers Meeting 


Georgia and Alabama-Florida 
cottonseed crushers are holding 
their annual joint convention June 
20-21 at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. Speakers 
include A. L. Durand, Hobart, 
Okla., chairman of the board, Na- 
tional Cotton Council; T. H. Greg- 
ory, Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Cottonseed Products 
Association; and F. M. Cook, vice- 
president, Guaranty Savings & 
Life Co., Montgomery, Ala. A re- 
port on the convention will appear 
July 2 in The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press. 











oratory facilities for evaluating the re- 
sults of the cotton breeding research. 

The Institute for Cotton Research and 
Technology, nearing completion in Kar- 
achi, will as the name suggests, conduct 
cotton technological research. This in- 
stitute will investigate all phases of cot- 
ton and cottonseed utilization. Machin- 
ery for the spinning laboratory was in- 
stalled in 1954 and most of the equip- 
ment for the fiber testing section has 
been ordered. 

A fertilizer factory with a capacity of 
50,000 tons of ammonium sulfate is ex- 
pected to be in production by 1956. Here- 
tofore, with the exception of rather wide- 
spread demonstrations in 1954, little ar- 
tificial fertilizer had been used on cot- 
ton. 

The increasing world supply of cotton 


and the expansion of the domestic tex- 
tile industry have brought about in- 
creased interest in improving the mar- 
ketability of Pakistan cotton by improved 
ginning. Toward this end, U.S. manu- 
factured gin plants (total of 14 stands) 
were imported in 1954 by textile mills 
and commercial ginners. An additional 
number of new plants is planned for 
1955. 


e Improve Ginning — The bulk of the 
crop is still ginned on roller gins. How- 
ever, some unofficial estimates indicate 
as much as 25 percent is now saw gin- 
ned. Prior to partition in 1947, the gin- 
ning industry was dominated by Sikhs 
and Hindus who abandoned the plants 
and migrated to India during the period 
of communal strife. These abandoned 
plants were taken over by the state and 
provincial governments and leased, or 
allotted, to immigrants from India. The 
temporary nature of these allotments, 
along with the inexperience of the al- 
lottees, led to a rapid depreciation of 
the ginning plants and machinery, re- 
sulting in a steady deterioration in gin- 
ning efficiency. The large amount of 
low grade cotton and the increasing de- 
mand of the domestic textile industry 
for better quality were primary factors 
leading to the importation of the new 
saw gin plants, as reported Jan. 15 in 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. More 
gins are likely to be imported in 1955. 

Internal consumption of raw cotton 
hos increased tremendously from 120,- 
000 bales in 1949-50 to an estimated 
600,000 bales for 1954-55, far out-strip- 
ping the average annual increase in pro- 
duction and is now equal to approximate- 
ly half of the 1954-55 crop. 














= Speed Heration- 
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Reduce Moisture Content 
The Quickest Way 


Phelps rubber bladed fans are built in 
various sizes to meet your require- 
ments. They’re ideal for the Aeration 
of rice, oats, corn, cotton seed, and 
all grain-seed products. 


The extra static pressure of a Phelps 
cooling fan is like having another full- 
time insurance policy on your storage 
bins. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 





LITTLE 
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Greatest Development Since 1881 


e@ 60% stronger 


@ Transmits 87 % of tie strength, compared 
with Arrow’s 60 % 


@ Good throat, easy threading 


@ Lies flat to band—makes palletizing easy; 
minimizes friction against other metals in 
boxcars—believed a cause of cotton fires 


@ Lips are equal width on both sides 
of the slot 


@ Breaking strength 300 to 1000 pounds 
greater than other buckles 





Ginners, Compressors, Associations 
Enthusiastically Endorse New Buckle 
Now Shipped with Dixisteel Ties 


For years the industry has searched for a cotton tie 
buckle that has the holding strength of the band itself. 
And now, after two years of research, development 
and exhaustive testing, Atlantic Steel Company is 
proud to announce such a buckle has been perfected 
and is being shipped with its 1955 ties. 

Ginners, compressors, and shippers have tested this 
new buckle under the most severe conditions—and it 
has come through with flying colors. 

On standard density cotton the new DIXIsTEEL 
Buckle has proved 100% satisfactory. No slippage. No 
broken or bent buckles. Virtually no bands cut at the 
buckle. 

On high density bales, the new buckle has proved 
superior to other buckles. One compress-warehouse 
reported no slippage on 85% of the bales and negli- 
gible slippage on 15‘;—less than 14-inch! Another 
reported no slippage. And spiders were found on only 
two out of 700 bales when they reached port. 

Managers, foremen, tiers, shippers all agree that the 
new DixisTEEL Buckle is a tremendous improvement 
over the old arrow buckle. 

Specify DrxistEEL Cotton Ties and you will get the 
new DrxisTEEL Buckle. 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 pounds and contain 
30 ties—each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 gauge, 114 
feet long. Thirty buckles attached to each bundle. Sixty-pound 
ties also are made. Both weights available without buckles. 
Buckles shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. 








DInd 


TRADE MARK 


) 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES 


made only by the 









Atlantic Steel Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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For Crushers’ Convention 





Mississippi Group 
Meets at Biloxi 


@ TALKS on industry’s prob- 
lems enjoyed at forty-sixth an- 
nual gathering, June 15-17. 


Cottonseed crushers of Mississippi and 
their guests were concluding a highly 
successful convention at the Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., on June 17 as this 
issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press was published. Officers were 
scheduled to be elected Friday noon, and 
photographs -of them will appear in the 
July 2 issue. 

The formal convention sessions were 
preceded Wednesday evening, June 15, 
by a barbecue, which was followed by a 
Western party at which members of al- 
lied firms were hosts. 

A number of other entertainment fea- 
tures were enjoyed by those attending 
this forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
state association. These included a bingo 
party for the ladies on Thursday morn- 
ing and the annual buffet dinner and 
dance Thursday evening. 

Officers of the Association during 
1954-55 have been E. Covington, 
Jackson, president; and R. R. Mills, 
Greenwood, vice-president. Gordon 
Marks,, Jackson, is secretary-treasurer. 

“The Crushers Look at ’55” was the 
subject of the report by John F. Mo- 
loney, Memphis, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, at the initial business session of 
the convention Thursday morning. 

C. E. McDaniel, Midsouth area super- 
visor for the National Cotton Council, 
described how the Council works. 

Some of the results that the industry 
may expect from the cottonseed and soy- 
bean price support programs were ana- 
lyzed by Charles J. Orr, Houston, econo- 
mist with Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

Sanitation in oil mills was a subject 
discussed at the second day’s business 
session by Keith A. Fitch, executive di- 
rector, Orkin Institute of Industrial 
Sanitation. His talk was followed by a 
discussion of some of the factors in- 
volved in various oil milling problems re- 
lated to sanitation. 

Cotton irrigation was stressed by the 
final guest speaker of the convention, 
Major T. M. Waller of State College, 
Miss. The Mississippi Extension cotton 
agronomist showed the findings of much 
research and invited questions and dis- 
cussions on cotton production and irri- 
gation of cotton and other crops. 


Civil Service Jobs Open 
In Agricultural Work 


U.S. civil service examinations have 
been announced for agricultural mar- 
ket reporter and agricultural market- 
ing specialist. 

No written test is required. To quali- 
fy, applicants must have had appropri- 
ate experience or education in one of 
the specialized agricultural fields. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from many post 
offices throughout the country or from 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 26, D.C. 
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C.J. ORR 





JOHN F. MOLONEY 


TWO GUEST SPEAKERS for the forty-sixth annual convention of Mississippi 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association were C. J. Orr, Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston; 


and John F. Moloney, secretary-treasurer, NCPA, Memphis. 


In Pink Bollworm Areas 


Mill Use of Single 
Fan Is Approved 


@ USDA says new regulation 
will save much money for crush- 
ers in region under quarantine. 





An announcements that should save 
much labor and money for cotton oil 
mills in pink bollworm quarantined areas 
was made June 8 by USDA, approving 
the use of a single fan to kill pink boll- 
worms in products. 

The fan must meet certain research- 
established specifications, which are 
available from Pink Bollworm Control 
Project, P.O. Box 2749, San Antonio, 
Texas; or from the state Department of 
Agriculture in Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Arkansas or Louisiana. 

The USDA announcement said: 

“Pink bollworms in cotton oil mill 
products are killed when passed through 
a single fan designed according to re- 
search-established specifications. 

“The fact that live pink bollworms 
have been found in oil mill products 
makes treatment of such products nec- 
essary to check the spread of this quar- 
antined cotton pest. Heretofore, quaran- 
tine regulations have required that lin- 
ters, motes, and hulls produced from un- 
treated cottonseed be fumigated or giv- 
en other approved treatment before they 
can be granted unrestricted movement. 

“Research conducted by entomologists 
and engineers of USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service has shown that the 
treatment now required can be dispensed 
with if the infested materials are passed 
through a single fan of proper type and 
size operated at specified speeds. 

“This finding will relieve oil mills that 
process untreated seed of much trouble 
and expense, and at the same time will 
make it safe to ship these products out- 
side the present pink-bollworm-infested 
area. This area now includes all cotton- 
growing sections of Texas, Oklahoma, 
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and New Mexico, and parts of Arizona, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

“Regulatory measures employed by 
USDA and the states concerned have 
been successful in preventing spread of 
this cotton pest beyond the infested 
areas, except for some forward move- 
ment due to flight of pink bollworm 
moths. 

“Department entomologists say that 
because of the need for expensive con- 
trol measures where the pink bollworm 
is established, research is being contin- 
ued to make simpler and less costly the 
various control and quarantine opera- 
tions designed to protect cotton areas 
not invaded so far by the pink boll- 
worm.” 


© Fumigation Kills 


Khapra Beeties 


KHAPRA BEETLES can be killed ef- 
fectively by fumigation methods used in 
tests conducted jointly by USDA, Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture and 
the University of California. Continent- 
al Warehouse in Imperial County, which 
had previously shown fairly heavy in- 
festation in stored sacked grain, cotton- 
seed meal and seed cleanings, was used 
in the test. 

Conclusions of the investigators are 
reported as follows: 

“In view of the favorable results of 
this test, it is evident that fumigation 
of any empty structure under gas-tight 
tarpaulins, using five pounds of methyl 
bromide per thousand cubic feet, intro- 
duced as a hot gas, fully volatilized, at 
40° F. or above, for an exposure period 
of 48 hours can be expected to give 100 
percent mortality of all stages of the 
Khapra beetle at any point in or on the 
buildings being fumigated. 

“This would be true provided gas con- 
centrations are held above three pounds 
per thousand cubic feet at all sampling 
stations, during the full period of ex- 
posure. Necessarily, adequate facilities 
should always be available for and used 
in determining, at regular intervals, that 
gas concentrations are being held above 
the desired level at all times.” 
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Everything you want in 
a cotton-gin engine 
is designed into a Le Roi 
—to cut your power costs 


per bale 











A Le Roi is not a ‘converted’ engine but one specially 
designed for cotton-gin and oil-mill service. That's why 
you get all these important advantages from Le Roi: 


Constant speed operation — very sensitive governors 
and quick acceleration provide for load changes and main- 
tain constant operating speed. 


Ideal for inside installations — a “closed breathing” 
system seals the crankcase so that oil and gas fumes can't 
contaminate the air — and prevents entry of lint and dirt. 


Operation on low-cost fuels — Le Roi engines are 
designed especially to burn natural gas, butane, or pro- 
pane. Proper compression ratios provide low fuel con- 
sumption and low fuel cost per bale. 


Minimum floor space required — compact ‘V" designs 
take up less room and reduce installation costs. 


Special cooling system — ideal for hard water areas 
where standard heat exchangers can't be used. Automati- 
cally maintains uniform water temperature regardless of 
weather conditions. 

Reserve power and easy maintenance are other advan- 
tages. See a Le Roi at work and you'll see why Le Roi is 
the world’s largest manufacturer of cotton-gin and oil 
mill engines. Write for our latest bulletin. F-52 


Bw Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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Elected at Texas Meeting 


Mills and Newberry 
To Head Crushers 


@ ADDRESSES by Jackson, 
Harper and Deas heard on pro- 
gram. Association adopts retire- 
ment plan for employees. 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion concluded a highly successful con- 
vention at the St. Anthony Hotel in San 
Antonio, June 5-7, with the election of 
A. J. Mills, Stamford, as president and 
J. Carlyle Newberry, Gonzales, as 
vice-president, and with the presentation 
of a beautiful gift of appreciation to 
the retiring president, R. P. Tull of 
Terrell, and Mrs. Tull. 

Convention sessions were preceded on 
Sunday noon, June 5, by the annual 
luncheon of the Past Presidents’ Club. 
Following lunch and the introduction of 
guests, the group named Jas. D. Daw- 
son, Jr., Houston, president of the Club, 
and reaffirmed the election of Harry 
E. Wilson, Wharton, as lifetime secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

A convention entertainment highlight, 
which also preceded the business ses- 
sions, was the Sunday night Cotton 
Pickin’ Jamboree in the Anacacho Room 
of the St. Anthony Hotel. Cotton scenes 
and settings decorated the room and the 
guests were entertained by Edwardo 
Martinez and his International Show. 


Other entertainment included the la- 
dies’ luncheon Monday in the Gunter 
Ballroom, the golf tournament at the 
San Antonio Country Club and the Pres- 
ident’s Cotton Ball Monday evening at 
the St. Anthony. 

Monday’s business session opened with 
the invocation by Dr. Perry F. Webb, 
First Baptist Church, San Antonio. 


President R. P. Tull discussed some of 
(Continued on Page 36) 


Candid Scenes From 
Crushers’ Meeting 


m TOP: New and old officers of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
glance over the program schedule. Left 
to right, they are R. P. Tull, Terrell, re- 
tiring president; A. J. Mills, Stamford, 
newly elected president; and J. Carlyle 
Newberry, Gonzales, new vice-president. 


BSECOND FROM TOP: Former presi- 
dents of the Crushers’ Association, to- 
gether with convention guests, pose for 
this picture at the Past Presidents’ Club 
luncheon in the Cascade Room of the St. 
Anthony Hotel. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP: Registering con- 
ventioneers are, left to right, seated, 
Misses Mary Elizabeth Choate, Jo Ann 
Olivas, and Josephine Borden, all of Dal- 
las. Standing, left to right, are Mrs. Jack 
Whetstone, Dallas; L. W. Althauser, Dal- 
las; J. H. Fox, Hearne; C. P. Guthrie, 
Dallas; and Fred Davis, Fort Worth. 


@ BOTTOM: Pictured here is the audi- 
ence at a business session in the Anac- 
acho Room. President R. P. Tull presided 
over the two days of legislation and 
elections. 
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Integrated Separating Systems by 


Because we have the equipment and engineer- 
ing experience, we are able to install complete 
integrated systems for the separation rooms 
of vegetable oil processing plants. 


Our Separating Systems are designed to 
meet specific requirements; this, too, for the 
utmost efficiency and economy of operation. 


The following machines fit into these in- 
tegrated systems: 


¢ Bauer Disc Hullers or Chandler Knife Hul- 
lers for decorticating various oil-bearing 
seeds and nuts. 

e Bauer Shakers for cleaning and sizing seeds 
and nuts. : 





BULLETIN O-4 





¢ Bauer Tailings Beater for recovering fine 
meat dust from hulls. 

¢ Bauer Separator-Purifiers for removal of 
hulls or shells from decorticated seeds and 
nuts to deliver thoroughly cleaned whole 
and broken meats. 


_@ Bauer Hull Beaters for removing adherent 


fine meats from seed and nut hulls. 

e Stoners and miscellaneous equipment 
needed to meet special requirements. 

Much of the foregoing equipment is illus- 
trated and described in our bulletin No. 0-4. 
Flow sheets are available showing typical in- 
tegrated ‘separating systems. You are invited 
to ask for copies. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 
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V HIGH CAPACITY 
V RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


V ACCESSIBLE 
V ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 


These are a few of the features 

to be obtained with Continental DOUBLE LEG CONTINENT 

Bucket Elevators. BUCKET ELEVATOR ae 
R 


Specify CONTINENTAL ELEVATORS HANDLING soya BEANS 


CG-8202 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


ENGINEERS ATLANTA * DALLAS * KNOXVILLE * MEMPHIS MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Kressenberg Elected 
By Superintendents 


@ TRI-STATES Oil Mill Super- 
intendents choose officers and 
hear addresses at thirtieth an- 
nual meeting in Biloxi. 


E. E. Kressenberg, Chickasaw Oil Mill, 
Memphis, was elected president of Tri- 
States Oil Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion at its thirtieth annual convention 
in Biloxi, Miss., June 6-7-8. 

Otis M. Beckham, Osceola Products 
Co., Osceola, Ark., was elected first vice- 
president; E. A. Gaulding, Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Co., second vice-president; Roy 
Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer; and 
Mrs. Castillow, corresponding secretary. 

The group voted to meet again in Bi- 
loxi in June, 1956, but passed a resolu- 
tion to convene every third year in Mem- 
phis, beginning in 1957. Regional meet- 
ings will be in Memphis, Dec. 3 and in 
Little Rock, March 3. B. C. Lundy was 
renamed convention chairman, and E. S. 
Lyle was appointed chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Speakers included W. C. Whittecar, 
Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock, 
Texas, who spoke Wednesday, June 8, 
on “Direct Extraction of Cottonseed, the 
Recovery of Phosphotides and Reincor- 
porating Back Into the Meal.” Whittecar 
told of his mill’s purchasing a French 
continuous solvent extraction plant, and 
of the operation since April, 1952, when 
the trial run was made on prepress cake 
from eight French expellers. 

He said: “After considerable time, 
money and investigation, the final de- 
cision was that we would water wash 
and degum our crude cottonseed oil, pro- 
ducing a commercial cottonseed Lecithin. 
This product would not only solve the 
problems regarding solvent meal... but 
would give us what we believe to be a 
feed ingredient high in nutritive value 
to incorporate back into our meal. This 





Plastic-Coated Pick 
Sacks Advocated 


Use of plastic-coated pick sacks 
during the 1955 picking season 
which will soon begin can do much 
to reduce the tar spot problem 
which causes so much trouble in 
cotton goods. This fact is empha- 
sized by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil as it steps up activities to dis- 
courage the use of asphalt-coated 
cotton pick sacks. The Council 
asks the help of growers, ginners 
and others associated with cotton 
in doing everything possible to en- 
courage the use of the new, im- 
proved pick sacks that will not 
cause tar spots. The Council re- 
ports that the plastic coating avail- 
able in 1955 will have about the 
same durability as the asphalt- 
coated sacks. 
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E. E. KRESSENBERG 


_— proved successful from the first 
ay.’ 

The lecture was illustrated with color 
slides on operations. 

Other speakers were Frank Miller, 
Southeastern sales manager, Winona, 
Miss., ““Movement Is Life”; Cecil Wam- 
ble, manager of the Cottonseed Research 
Laboratory, College Station, Texas, “Ex- 
peller and Screw Press Operating Prob- 
lems”; Ralph Woodruff, manager of 
Osceola Products Co., Osceola, Ark., 
“How Can Soybeans Be Processed in the 
Mississippi Valley profitably?” 

Also, Ralph Hutchens, French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio, “Prepress 
Solvent Extraction of Cottonseed” and 
“Operation of Prepressing Cottonseed 
Meats and Solvent Extracting the Pre- 
press Cake”; and J. B. Carpenter, export 
sales manager with V. D. Anderson Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, “The Superintendent in 
an Oil Mill.” 

Carpenter in addressing the group 
June 8 said, “My idea of the first im- 
portant responsibility is one of operating 
the physical oil mill plant, day in and 
day out, with no ‘down time.’ This means 
good equipment, with well-planned main- 
tenance. The second function of the su- 
perintendent is over-all plant efficiency. 
The superintendent is charged with the 
responsibility of getting the most out of 
the process and equipment that is possi- 
ble with the personnel and original pur- 
chased seed which he has in hand. 

“A superintendent has to be a combi- 
nation of Robert E. Lee, Nostradamus, 
Ernest Hemingway, Einstein, Luke, Eli 
Whitney, Job, and Billy Graham, plus 
still knowing where the best fishing is 
in his area.” 

After each lecture, E. A. Gaulding, 
Buckeye Oil Co., Jackson, Miss., moder- 
ated a discussion. Following the final 
address, an open forum was conducted 
on “Laboratory Analysis of Oil Mill 
Products,” with E. H. Tenent, Woodson- 
Tenent Laboratories, and J. R. Mays, 
Jr., Barrow-Agee Laboratories, Mem- 
phis, in charge. 


Greece Expanding Acreage 


Greece may expand 1955-56 cotton 
acreage to as high as 387,500 acres. 
USDA said this would be 44 percent 
more than the 269,000 acres planted in 
1954-55 and about 75 percent higher 
than the previous year. 
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® World Work Stock 


Numbers Decline 


THE WORLD today has about 74,500,000 
horses, 50,000,000 mules, 78,000,000 wa- 
ter buffalos, many of them used as work 
stock, and 6,700,000 tractors (outside of 
Russia and mainland China). USDA 
points out that the total number of work 
stock has declined as tractors have in- 
creased, but that there are wide vari- 
ations in the trend in different regions. 

World horse numbers continued to de- 
cline during 1954 in North America, 
Western Europe, Australia, and New 
Zealand, but changed little in Eastern 
Europe, Asia, South America, and Af- 
rica. The world total of around 74.5 mil- 
lion head was about one percent less than 
a year earlier, one percent below the 
1946-50 average, and 22 percent less than 
in pre-war, on the basis of the latest 
information of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

In recent years numbers by geographic 
areas have shown contrasting trends. 
Horses have decreased noticeably in 
North America, Western Europe, and 
Oceania; they have been increasing in 
Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R., but 
their numbers have changed little. 

Many countries in Eastern Europe, 
the Near East, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica are still doing much of their farm- 
ing by animal power and hand labor. 
Shortages of work stock are reported to 
be a factor holding down agricultural 
production in India, China, Vietnam, the 
U.S.S.R., and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. In the Orient, cattle and water 
buffalo are used extensively for draft 
purposes. However, some countries in 
this area are shifting away from the use 
of animal draft power at a fast pace. 
In Jamaica, Panama, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Israel, and Turkey, tractors are in 
common use and are being used quite ex- 
tensively in Peru, Egypt, French Moroc- 
co, and Tunisia. Tractor numbers are 
also increasing markedly in the U.S.S.R. 
and Czechoslovakia, says USDA. 

The decline in world horse numbers 
since prewar reflects the mechanization 
of agriculture. Farmers in the U.S., 
Canada, the United Kingdom, other 
Western European countries, Australia, 
New Zealand, Uruguay, and Argentina 
have attained a high degree of farm me- 
chanization and are rapidly increasing 
the number of tractors used. Farmers in 
the U.S. operate 60 to 65 percent of all 
tractors used in agriculture in the world, 
the Department reports. 

USDA says animal power is likely to 
continue to be the principal method of 
crop tillage, and an important source of 
transportation in many areas of Asia 
and the Orient and in some areas of 
Africa and Central and South America. 
But it seems probable that animal draft 
power will give way to the increased use 
of tractors, automobiles, and trucks in 
Eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R., and many 
areas of Africa and South America in 
the years ahead. 


e Tractors Increasing — The number of 
tractors in use in agriculture in the 
world (excluding Russia and mainland 
China) in early 1954, was estimated at 
6.7 million units compared with less than 
two million in 1939. In recent years the 
number of tractors in use has been in- 
creasing at a rate of approximately 
500,000 a year. 
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Private Landowners Set 


Tree-Planting Pace 


When it comes to planting trees for 
tomorrow’s timber crops, private land- 
owners are setting a fast pace in the 
U.S. Last year an all-time planting rec- 
ord of 811,066 acres was established, ac- 
cording to figures announced by USDA. 
Eighty-five percent of this record plant- 
ing was on privately owned land. 

The government report covering the 
period July 1, 19538, through June 30, 
1954, showed an increase of 13 percent 
over tree plantings in the preceding 
year. In six years tree planting has in- 
creased 133 percent in the country. 

Private landowners of the nation last 
year planted 687,338 acres, an increase 
of 113,193 acres, or about 21 percent. 


wel 


Wood-using industries alone planted 
266,510 acres of their own lands as com- 
pared to 219,798 acres in 1953. 

The federal government planted 72,- 
980 acres, a decrease of 4,632 acres from 
the acreage planted in 1953. State and 
other non-federal government agencies 
planted 50,711 acres, a decrease of 
13,080. 

Two states topped the 100,000-acre 
mark for all planting, both government 
and private lands. These were Florida 
with 106,630 acres and Georgia with 
103,464. 

Florida also led in the area planted by 
forest industries, 55,454 acres. Georgia 
industries were second with 47,262 acres. 
Other states in which industry plantings 
were heavy include Louisiana, 43,600 
acres; Mississippi, 22,091; Alabama, 
15,757; Texas, 14,880. 
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MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


... did the 


job for Mr. Roberson 


Shown is 49-inch Magni-Power Magnet in back 
wall of a Murray Tower Dryer and typical 
recovery of tramp metal. Mr. A. O. Roberson 
of Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss., says 


« 
. 


. . the Magni-Power Magnet has been a real 


help in saw protection and fire reduction ... 


$ Longer Equipment Life 
$ Reduced Fire Losses 
$ Less Time 


complete satisfaction with it.” 


MAGNI-POWER CO. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
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Nation’s First Bale 


Clocked in Texas 


The nation’s first bale of 1955 
cotton arrived in Harlingen, Texas, 
at 6:48 p.m. Wednesday, June 9, 
launching the country’s cotton har- 
vest season and bringing at least 
$2,500 to its two growers. 

Ginned from 1,630 pounds of 
seed cotton grown on land near 
Edinburg, the bale weighed 537 
pounds and was graded bright mid- 
dling, one inch staple. It was grown 
by Will Wallace of Edinburg and 
Jerry Block of Mission. 

Neither Wallace nor Block had 
ever taken part in a previous first 
bale race. 

The bale was clocked in at the 
Harlingen police station and then 
placed in front of the chamber of 
commerce office. 











e Gifts to Speakers 


Promote Cotton 


SPEAKERS who address the Lubbock 
Agricultural Club receive a gift that re- 
minds them of the importance of cotton 
to the region. The club has had table- 
cloth and napkin sets woven from cotton 
produced on the South Plains and each 
speaker receives these as a gift. 

The cotton was spun by Texas Tech 
textile engineering school and the table 
cloth and napkins hand-woven by Mrs. 
J. T. Bramlett, owner of the Plaza Weav- 
ers, near Shallowater. 

The tablecloth and napkins are hand- 
somely packaged with an explanation 
that it is a product of Lubbock County— 
of farmers who grew the cotton, of tex- 
tile engineers who spun the thread and 
of the weaver who wove the cloth. 


Alanap Herbicides Good 


In Pre-emergence Spray 


Several Alanap herbicides applied as 
pre-emergence sprays on cotton at El 
Paso Experiment Station, Ysleta, have 
proved to retain their effectiveness for 
six weeks and longer and, in tests dur- 
ing 1953 and 1954, gave good weeding 
control following early summer irri- 
gations. 

Although irrigated fields in the El 
Paso Valley usually are relatively free 
of annual weeds until the cotton is three 
or four weeks old, the control of weeds 
after the early summer irrigation has in 
the past been a serious problem, the 
Station reports. 


Henry Seifert, Texas 
Ginner, Dies June 5 


Henry Seifert, 69, of Weimar, Texas, 
cotton ginner for more than 40 years 
and alternate director of Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, District 7, died 
June 5 of a heart ailment. 

He was the father of H. H. Seifert, 
owner of the Weimer Oil Mill and also a 
member of TCGA. 


@ G. W. STEINBRUEGGE and 
T. O. HODGES, agricultural engineers at 
the University of Arkansas, have re- 
signed to accept other positions. 
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INDIA STAR 
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Jute Bagging 
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ONE OF THESE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


FOR FAST 
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SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER 
1222 Exchange Building 4107 Turtle Creek Blvd. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 


MASON JACKSON CO. 
525 Spring St. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


and SOUTHERN STAR 









To enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment, we have stocks of Southern 
Star Bagging at Augusta as usual and India 
Star Bagging at Galveston, Houston and Gulf- 


port. 


You Can Rely on the 
Quality of Both Grades! 


Riverside Mills 
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At Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso 





New Mexico Ginners 
Re-elect Leaders 


@ EARL COMPTON re-elected 
president of New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association at two-day 
meeting. Speakers discuss re- 
search, agricultural progress, 
need for greater ginning safety. 


Re-election of officers of the New 
Mexico Cotton Ginners’ Association was 
a major feature of the opening session 
of a two-day convention June 13-14 at 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso. 

Those elected to another term of of- 
fice were Earl Compton, Tucumcari, 
president; Bill Griffin, Artesia, vice- 
president; and Winston Lovelace, Lov- 
ing, secretary-treasurer. Compton was 
also selected to represent the ginners as 
1955 delegate to the National Cotton 
Council. 


Directors elected at this session were 
Carl Meriwether, Las Cruces; ; 
Radney, Berino; Lovelace; Griffin; 
Compton; Luther Thomas, Portales; and 
C. W. (Bud) Lewis of Deming, director 
at large. 

Miss Patty Stewart of Hatch was 
chosen New Mexico’s Maid cf. Cotton in 
a contest following-ke Association’s an- 
nual banquet Tuesday night. Miss Nor- 
ma Lozier, Roswell, was selected as first 
alternate and Miss Joan Greenwald, So- 
corro, as second alternate. The Maid will 


sit Satine ini Sul a 


DIRECTORS elected at the New Mexico ginners’ convention are pictured above. 


enter the national contest in Memphis 
next January. 

Speaking Monday before 150 persons 
attending the sixth annual convention 
were R. G. Shurtleff, manager, Moun- 
tain States Compensation Rating Bureau, 
Denver; William D. Powell, safety engi- 
neer, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 
Denver; Victor L. Stedronsky, engineer 
in charge, USDA Cotton Ginning Labor- 
atory, State College, N.M.; F. W. Moxey, 
executive secretary, New Mexico Na- 
tural Resources Council, Roswell; and 
Dr. Leonard Smith, director of the Util- 
ization Research Division, NCC, Wash- 
ington. 

Doctor Smith told the group that re- 
search is ensuring the supremacy of cot- 
ton in today’s stiff competition among 
fibers. He illustrated this point with an 
explanation of new techniques devel- 
oped to give greater luster to cotton, 
make it more crease-resistant, eliminate 
ironing and otherwise improve its de- 
sirability. 

The need for greater safety in New 
Mexico ginning was stressed by Shurt- 
leff and Powell. Shurtleff pointed out 
that New Mexico’s compensation rates 
for ginning have greatly increased since 
1951 and are considerably higher than 
those in neighboring states. Powell urged 
gins to continue improving safety meth- 
ods, both to protect workers and to in- 
crease efficiency. 

Development of trash removal equip- 
ment and new methods of destroying 
the pink bollworm were discussed by 
Stedronsky. 

Moxey in his address Monday empha- 
sized the need for greater individual and 
industry responsibility involving general 
problems of modern science, with less re- 
liance on government aid. 

Tuesday’s speakers included Dr. Har- 


Be 


Seated, left to right, are Bill Griffin, Artesia, vice-president of the Association; 
Earl Compton, Tucumcari, president and delegate to the National Cotton Council; 
Winston Lovelace, Loving, secretary-treasurer. Shown standing, left to right, 
are O. D. Radney, Berino; C. W. (Bud) Lewis, Deming, director at large; and Carl 
Meriwether, Las Cruces. Only director not in picture is Luther Thomas, Portales. 
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old D. Loden of Paymaster Farms, 
Plainview, Texas; Dean Robert A. Nich- 
ols, New Mexico A. & M. College, State 
College; Dr. Phillip Leyendecker, Ex- 
tension Service, State College; Dr. Les- 
ter M. Blank, pathologist with USDA 
Bureau of Plant Industry, State College; 
and John T. Stovall, 1517 Cotton Asso- 
ciation and New Mexico Crop Improve- 
ment Association, State College. 

Participating in a panel discussion, 
“Ways and Means to Improve Cotton 
Quality,” were Winston Lovelace, mod- 
erator; J. E. O’Neal, cotton marketing 
specialist; V. L. Stedronsky; Emmett 
Chapman; and A. M. Smith, cotton 
classing service. 





@ Posses Out of Date; 
Ads Track Rustlers 


RUSTLERS still ride the range 
out in the West, but the irate 
owners have gotten smarter and 
are using classified advertisements 
instead of posses to track the var- 
mints down. As proof, here’s an 
advertisement published in the 
Uvalde, Texas, Leader-News: 


“$500 REWARD for live two-legged 
WOLVES. Without a doubt some one 
has taken about 15 Spanish goats 
from my former ranch (Robber’s 
Roost) five miles southwest Utopia 
during February and March, 1955. 
Practically all were marked crop left 
ear and swallowfork right ear but 
were unbranded. Also most had red 
paint on left horn. 

“It would be worth $500 to me just 
to look through the bars at the cul- 
prits that got them, and I will give 
$500 to the person or persons furnish- 
ing information that leads to the 
arrest, conviction and confinement in 
the penitentiary of the guilty person 
or persons. Even a 20-ft. heavy log 
chain has been taken. Give your in- 
formation to Sheriff Yeary or Ranger 
Duncan. They will also be the judge 
as to who is entitled to the reward. 
I have run a few sheep and goats 
openly and unattended on said ranch 
for past 10 years. Nothing so brazen 
has ever happened before. Neighbors, 
it looks like some new blood must be 
in your midst—J. H. Burns, Uvalde, 
Texas. 





Cotton Floor Coverings 
Tested for Quality 


Small cotton rugs are old-time favor- 
ites with homemakers, but cotton floor 
covering made on a broad loom in 9-, 12-, 
and 18-foot widths has been marketed 
in quantity only since 1950. 

To answer questions about this new 
type of floor covering, USDA home eco- 
nomists and textile physicists have put 
through tests for durability, color-fast- 
ness, and shrinkage. They found that in 
durability the woven samples were su- 
perior to the tufted samples and that in 
fading tests some rugs showed color 
changes. Shrinkage ranged from not 
more than 3.6 percent in tufted samples 
to a minimum of 0.7 in woven sample 
widths. 








































































































More Than 200 Attend 





Carolinas Crushers 
Name Officers 


m= TOM BRIDGERS, W. D. Jones 
elected presidents of Carolinas 
groups at Charleston convention. 


MORE than 200 members and guests 
attended the joint meeting of the 
North and the South Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Associations June 6-7 at 
the Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston. 
Officers elected at the annual con- 
vention were, from the North Carolina 
group, Tom Bridgers of Farmers Cotton 
Oil and Fertilizer Co., Wilson, presi- 
dent; Doc Oliver, Pine Level, vice-pres- 
ident; and Mrs. M. U. Hogue, Raleigh, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. W. D, 
Jones of Bishopville was elected presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Association, 
and Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, Colum- 
bia, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
W. G. Taylor, president, South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association, 
Lancaster, called the meeting to order, 
and Dr. Leonard Smith of the National 
Cotton Council addressed the opening 
session on “Cottonseed Oil—Consump- 
tion, Competition and Chemistry.” 
Doctor Smith pointed out the advances 
made in improvement of fats and oils 
during the past five years, saying that 
cottonseed oil ranks first in quality for 
human consumption. He suggested that 
“with the growing interconvertibility of 
various fats and oils, we need more than 
ever to watch our P’s and Q’s, our price 
factors and our quality factors. We 
must be conscious of the fact that when 
the price of cottonseed oil gets out of 
line with the prices of competing fats 
and oils, our customers will surely turn 
to alternate sources of supply.” 
“America’s real worth is not in its 
products alone,” Dr. R. C. Grier, Green- 
ville, S.C., said in his address Monday 
morning, “but in the men and women 
who process America’s products.” Doctor 
Grier’s discussion centered around prin- 
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CRUSHERS’ LEADERS chosen for 1955-56 are shown 
above. In the picture on the left, Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer of South Carolina Crushers, 
and W. D. Jones, president, review accomplishments of the 
past year with W. G. Taylor, right, former South Carolina 
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NORTH CAROLINIANS get together at the joint convention June 6-7 in Charles- 
ton. Left to right are Doc Oliver, new vice-president; Tom Bridgers, president; and 
J. D. Medlin, immediate past president, who presided at the June 7 business session. 


ciples of law, morality and education and 
their effect on the nation’s strength. 

J. D. Medlin, president of the North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, Maxton, was chairman of the Tues- 
day session at which James E. Thigpen, 
director of the Oil and Peanut Division, 
USDA Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice, Washington, spoke. 

Thigpen reviewed government partici- 
pation in a cottonseed program during 
the past six years and told the crushers 
that Commodity Credit Corporation cur- 
rently has 70 million pounds of oil on an 
uncommitted basis. CCC, he said, feels 
that in view of present world stocks of 
oil, under the 65 percent parity pro- 
gram for the coming season, cottonseed 
products will move into the market at or 
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above support levels. 

“Of the 500,000 acres of cotton grown 
in North Carolina,” J. A. Shanklin, 
North Carolina Extension cotton spe- 
cialist, said Tuesday, the state “is los- 
ing over 250,000 acres of cotton each 
year because we are producing only half 
a crop of cotton.” Shanklin said the 
yields of all other crops in North Caro- 
lina have increased 60 to 80 percent in 
the last 25 years, but cotton yields have 
increased only two percent. 

Final speaker at the Tuesday session 
was Dr. Don D. Humphrey, professor of 
economics at Duke University, Durham, 
N.C., who told the group that production 
has increased 25 times since the Civil 
War and doubled during the past 25 
years. 





president. Shown in the other photograph, left to right, are 
Tom Bridgers, new president of North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association; Mrs. M. U. Hogue, who was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer; and J. D. Medlin, immediate 
past president of the association, 
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@ Contest Aids Cotton 


* 

In South Carolina 
BENEFITS that South Carolina has 
had from the Five-Acre Cotton Contest 
which has been conducted since 1926 are 
discussed by Sam A. Williams, Extension 
ginning specialist, in Circular 399, “The 
1954 Cotton Contest.” 


e Staple Length—Prior to 1926 there 
were no accurate figures showing the 
staple length of cotton grown in South 
Carolina, but the best estimates are that 
there was less than 50 percent which 
was 15/16 inch and longer at that time. 
Of the 1951 crop, 99.6 percent was clas- 
sified as one inch or longer. Due to ad- 
verse weather conditions in 1952, only 
66 percent of the crop was one inch and 
longer. In 1953 the dry weather occurred 


later in the season after much of the 
boll growth had been made, and the per-. 
centage of one inch and longer lint 
reached 97.4. According to preliminary 
reports of the Cotton Branch, ASC, on 
the 1954 crop, over 96 percent was one 
inch or longer. The grade index for the 
1954 crop also was up from 95.2 to 96.7, 
Williams adds. 


e Ginning — Much progress has_ been 
made in recent years in the improvement 
of ginning equipment in the state and 
in the reduction of the percentage of 
rough-ginned cotton. In 1954 only 5 of 
one percent of the cotton ginned was 
rough, according to the Cotton Branch, 
ASC, USDA in its report issued Dec. 8, 
1954, covering cotton ginned through 
Nov. 30, 1954. 


Practically all farmers in the state, 





sure-grip 
couplings 





sure-grip 
sheaves 


here’s what Wood’s “sure-grip”’ line 
means to you... 


Shown above is Wood’s completely split “Sure-Grip” interchangeable 
bushing. These bushings are re-usable with Wood’s “Sure-Grip” pulleys, 
“Sure-Grip” sheaves, “Sure-Grip” couplings and “Sure-Grip” timing 
belt pulleys. As a result, you can now meet nearly all your customers’ 
requirements and yet carry fewer pulley, sheave and coupling sizes in 
stock, thus materially reducing inventory costs. 

You can reduce your customers’ maintenance costs, too, because “Sure- 
Grip” bushings allow easier and quicker mounting and removal for speed 
changes or routine maintenance of equipment. 


Rea te Sele ae 
“Sure-Grip” will not work loose; maintains a positive Sure-Grip” on 


the shaft. There are bushings for every bore. 


on “Sure-Grip”! 


Be sure, standardize 


Write for Catalog +197. There’s no obligation. 





fy 1.5. WOOD'S SONS CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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Your Cotton Council 
Pays Off 


The Council launched a cam- Ws 

paign to raise $1,250,000 for 

research aimed at reducing or eradicat- 
ing the pink bollworm. This program 
now is under way in a modern labora- 
tory at Bronwsville and at Texas A. & M. 
College. 


Support Your National Cotton Council 





through county and local cotton improve- 
ment associations and cooperating gin- 
ners, have free grade-and-staple service 
furnished by ASC. These farmers are 
taking advantage of this service in or- 
der that they may know the quality of 
cotton in grade, staple, and preparation 
and then use this information to better 
market their crop. 


e Width of Rows—In 1926, when the 
Five-Acre Cotton Contest was begun, 
less than five percent of the cotton 
planted was in rows 37 inches and less 
and only 8.8 percent in rows 40 inches 
and less in width. Very soon it was 
found that the narrow rows produced 
the larger yields; so the trend towards 
narrow rows developed. In 1954, more 
than 387 percent of the contest fields 
were planted in rows 37 inches or less 
and more than 73 percent in rows 40 
inches and less in width. 

In recent years, with the necessary 
turn towards mechanization in the pro- 
duction of cotton, the row widths have 
begun to increase slightly, and it has 
been found that rows 40 to 42 inches in 
width are more satisfactory when ma- 
chinery is used in planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting cotton. Still we find that 
the medium to narrow rows are used 
largely by the farmers in the state. 
Where row widths are increased, stands 
should be left thicker in the drill to com- 
pensate for fewer rows, the specialist 
points out. 


“Results of the contest,” Williams 
concludes, “show that it is necessary for 
farmers to control adequately cotton in- 
sects and diseases if they are to pro- 
duce cotton on a profitable basis. Be- 
cause of the competition from foreign- 
grown cotton and synthetic fibers, such 
as rayon, larger yields of high quality 
cotton at reduced cost are necessary if 
farmers in South Carolina are to main- 
tain cotton as their most important 
cash crop. Our goal in the state is an 
average of a bale per acre for the 
acreage grown. With the knowledge 
gained from cotton contestants, and with 
improved varieties, better equipment, and 
more effective poisons for controlling 
cotton insects, we should reach this goal 
within a few years.” 


e History of Contest— The Extension 
Service of Clemson College organized 
the Five-Acre Cotton Contest in 1926 
and the State Publishing Co., Columbia, 
donated $2,000 for prizes the first year. 
Since that time, the contest has been 
continued each year except in 1932 and 
1933. 

In 1927, the Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina (now the 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association) began donating $2,000 an- 
nually for state and district prizes and 
has continued this donation each year 
since, except for 1932 and 1933. 
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IS READY FOR ACTION 


Wherever American servicemen are stationed, in readiness or in training, cotton 
is doing a big job. To meet combat requirements, a soldier depends heavily on 


cotton, using over 250 pounds a year — 124 yards for clothing alone. 


Cotton is preferred for uniforms because, even when subjected to contact with brush, 


logs, brick walls, or bare ground, it resists abrasion better than any other fabric. 


The coolness and warmth of cotton contribute to its usefulness in the service. It 
can be finely-spun for wear in tropical climates; or closely woven for wind-resistance 


in colder areas. No other fabric gives such comfort in garments worn next to the skin. 


In addition to clothing, cotton is used by the military for tents, bedding, barracks 
bags, tarpaulins, medical dressings, and countless other items. Vehicles depend 


on it for insulation, upholstery, tops, and cushions. 


Its versatility and strength make cotton one of our most valuable 


weapons of defense. Peacetime or wartime, cotton serves. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON e ATLANTA @ MEMPHIS e BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES e NEW ORLEANS e NEW YORK 
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The COTTON GIN and OIL 


e Cotton’s Future Hot Subject—Future 
of cotton—and what to do about it—is 
causing more hot debate here than in 
many years past. Tempers are flaring in 
closed sessions between lawmakers who, 
usually friendly, now find themselves 
in sharp disagreement—on price floors, 
acreage controls, export policy. 

Ill feeling is mounting between USDA 
officials and cotton legislators on Capi- 
tol Hill. Cotton industry representatives 
are differing on, among other matters, 
whether exports should be subsidized. 

There never has been a solid “cotton 
bloc,” contrary to many press reports. 
However, in the pinch, producers, the 
industry, government, and cotton law- 
makers have been able to work out pro- 
grams reasonably satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

Is this working relationship about to 
end? Some veteran negotiators think it 
will, unless there are greater efforts 
than ever before to find common ground. 


e Sign of Unrest—A dramatic sign of 
unrest along the cotton front came re- 
cently from the first meeting of Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson’s new cotton 
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export advisory committee. The issue was 
export subsidy, and it all but broke up 
the session. 

A subsidy, says one member, Lamar 
Fleming, chairman of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., Dallas, would be “an addi- 
tional burden upon the taxpayer and 
would place our mills at a handicap in 
competition with foreign mills.” 

With Fleming on the committee are 
Walter L. Randolph, vice-president, 
Farm Bureau, Montgomery, Ala.; Alan 
G. Patteson, producer, Jonesboro, Ark.; 
J. B. Hubbard, president, J. B. Hubbard 
and Co., Dallas; Allison Pell, president, 
Pell Cotton Co., Charlotte, N.C.; E. F. 
Creekmore, president, Creekmore and 
Co., New Orleans; S. Y. West, president, 
S. Y. West Co., Memphis; and D. W. 
Brooks, general manager, Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

A majority of the committee is thought 
to be against a government export sub- 
sidy. If this is the recommendation to 
Benson, he is expected to go along. 

Those pushing for a subsidy charge 
that the alternative to it is lower price 
supports—which would drive many small 


growers out of business. This view is 
strongest in Congress. 


Reduced supports even with larger 
acreage, charges Sen. W. Kerr Scott of 
North Carolina, “would play directly in- 
to the hands of the larger plantation 
owners. The big operators can widen 
their margin of profit and lower pro- 
duction costs with larger acreage and 
lower prices, but it would run the small 
farmers out of business... ” 


e Congress Favors Reduced Support — 
Despite the position taken by Scott and 
others, Congress is looking with more 
favor on reduced price support for cot- 
ton. Two bills recently introduced in the 
Senate would lower floors by basing 
parity on one-inch middling instead of 
7/8ths. 

Legislators introducing the bills are 
Senators Ellender of Louisiana and 
Eastland of Mississippi. Ellender is 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. Both men have been high- 
support minded, and say they are still. 

Their bills differ, but the approach is 
similar, as well as their reasons for in- 
troducing the legislation. They feel that 
90 percent supports “have furnished an 
umbrella” under which foreign produc- 
tion has expanded to capture U.S. ex- 
port markets, leaving the cotton farmer 
in his present “deplorable condition.” 

(Note: Cotton support in ’56 would 
drop to almost 80 percent of parity, it is 
estimated, with loans based on one-inch 
middling—and also taking into account 
the aan next year to “modernized” par. 
ity. 


e Little Doubt — There is little doubt 
now, even among opponents of an in- 
crease in the minimum wage, that pay 
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rates will be increased from the present 
75-cent per hour floor. Still in question 
is whether the new minimum will be $1 
or 90 cents as requested by Ike. 

The dollar rate, approved by the Sen- 
ate, may have tougher going in the 
House, but “odds are in favor of the 
House concurring,” says the National 
Cotton Council. The House is not ex- 
pected to extend coverage of workers. 

Coverage in the Senate was held to 
that provided in present law. “Appar- 
ently,” comments the Council, “many Re- 
publicans who normally could be ex- 
pected to oppose a higher federal min- 
imum wage accepted the $1 minimum as 
the price for holding coverage” where it 
is. 

For cotton work and other research, 
Benson and Co. will have in the new 
fiscal year that starts in July $2.3 mil- 
lion more than during the past 12 
months. Total voted by Congress for 
USDA research is $72.5 million. 


The figure is not as high as the Cot- 
ton Council and farm organizations 
might have wished, but almost exactly 
matches requests of Benson and Co 

More important to the cotton industry 
than USDA research money, perhaps, is 
$24.75 million for payments to state ex- 
periment stations. The amount is $5.3 
million more than was voted last year. 


e More Money Than Wanted—For all of 
his department’s “regular” activities, 
Benson was voted—for the third year— 
more money than he wanted. He will 
have about $700 million to run USDA 
(excluding such major costs as price- 
support losses). 

The department was voted about $6 
million more than requested for Soil 
Conservation Service, was authorized to 
issue $75 million more than Benson 
asked in ACP conservation payments to 
farmers. Loan funds for farm electri- 
fication and other purposes will be larg- 
er than Benson thought necessary. 

Extension Service will get an increase 
of $5.5 million, or just about what Ben- 
son asked. Most of the money will go to 
states to hire about 750 new county 
agents (approximately 1,000 new agents 
have been hired in the past year). 

A referendum on the check-off plan 
for promotion of U.S. wool, USDA says, 
will be held in July. Growers will vote 
on whether they do or do not wish to 
have up to one cent per pound extracted 
from their incentive payments on wool 
for the fund. 

The idea, to go into effect, must be 
approved either by two-thirds of pro- 
ducers voting, or by those representing 
two-thirds of total wool production. 





Short Course Will 
Start July 6 


Superintendents from oil mills 
over a large part of the Cotton Belt 
will gather at College Station, 
Texas, July 6-7-8 for the twenty- 
third annual Short Course for Oil 
Mill Operators. Details of the pro- 
gram for the working conference, 
which is sponsored by Texas A. & 
M. College in cooperation with 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation and the International Oil 
Mill Superintendents’ Association, 
appeared earlier in The Press. 
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Superintendents 
Hold Meeting 


@ SIXTY-FIRST annual gather- 
ing of International group hears 
discussions of problems, has 
varied entertainment. 


Varied entertainment provided by the 
host organization, the Oil Mill Machin- 
ery and Supply Association and others, 
and numerous discussions of industry 
problems characterized the sixty-first 
annual convention of the International 
Oil Mil! Superintendents Association. 
The convention was held in Lubbock on 
June 14-15-16 with the headquarters at 
the Hotel Lubbock. 

Officers elected by the Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents are G. A. Ward, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., president; K. B. Smith, Fres- 
no, Calif., vice-president; and H. E. 
Wilson, Wharton, Texas, _ secretary- 
treasurer. New leaders of the Machin- 
ery and Supply Association include Ken- 
neth Whitlock, welding contractor from 
Corpus Christi, Texas, president; H. B. 
Adams, General Power Equipment Co., 
Dallas, vice-president; and Ward John- 
son of T. B. Wood and Sons Co., Dallas, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the Association and their 
guests enjoyed a number of entertain- 
ment features, starting with a pre-con- 
vention party on the evening of June 13. 
Other entertainment included a ladies’ 
luncheon, barbecue, two coffees for the 











ladies and the annual banquet, dance and 
floor show. 

Convention registration got under way 
on June 14 and the first business ses- 
sion was called to order that morning. 
Representative photographs of activities 
during the meeting will appear in the 
next issue of The Press. 

Guest speakers listed on the conven- 
tion program included recognized au- 
thorities on many varied phases of the 
oilseed processing industry and related 
activities. 

Among these were Hugh V. Keepers, 
Dallas, assistant manager, Fire Preven- 
tion and Engineering Bureau of Texas; 
T. H. Hopper, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans; E. A. 
Gastrock, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory; A. Cecil Wamble, College 
Station, Texas Cottonseed Products Lab- 
oratory; and a number of others. 

A convention feature was the showing 
of a film and discussion by E. P. Escher, 
Serew Conveyor Corp., Hammond, Ind. 

Round-table discussions in which mem- 
bers of the Association participated were 
held at each of the business sessions and 
proved to be one of the most interesting 
features of the meeting. 

Other business at the convention in- 
cluded reports from the past year’s of- 
ficers, committee reports and the adop- 
tion of resolutions. 


Germany Buys More Lint 


Western Germany’s cotton imports 
were eight percent larger in the first 
half of the current season than in Au- 
gust-January 1953-54. Cotton consump- 
tion was five percent higher, says USDA. 
Purchases from the U.S., 211,000 bales, 
were almost twice as large as a year 
earlier. 
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Entomologist Gives Experimental Data on 3911 


CHARLEY PARENCIA, second from left, entomologist in charge of USDA Cotton 
Insect Control Laboratory, Waco, Texas, gives experimental data on systemic com- 
pound 3911 to Eugene Butler, second from right, president and editor of The 


Progressive Farmer magazine. 


Ewing, far right, Agricultural Research 


Service, Beltsville, Md., and Dr. C. M. Meadows, far left, president of the Southwest 
Sprayer and Chemical Co., Waco, listen in on the discsussion. 
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© Cottonseed Program 


COTTONSEED loan and purchase pro- 
visions were announced June 2 by USDA 
in 1955 CCC Cottonseed Bulletin 2. At 
the same time, USDA announced that it 
did not contemplate at this time issuing 
program provisions for purchases of cot- 
tenseed from oil mills. USDA also an- 
nounced that the final date for tender- 
ing products under the 1954 cottonseed 


program has been extended to Aug. 15, 
and repeated the earlier announcement 
that this phase of the program is not in 
effect for the 1955 crop. 

USDA’s announcement said: “The de- 
cision not to develop provisions at this 
time for purchases of cottonseed from 
oil mills was made after consultation 
with representatives of the cottonseed 
crushing industry. Continued favorable 
developments in the supply situation 
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with respect to cottonseed—the lower 
1955 cotton acreage allotments, the ad- 
justed level of support for cottonseed, 
and the greatly reduced CCC inventory 
of cottonseed oil—all point to the like- 
lihood of no need for any price support 
assistance this year other than that pro- 
vided by 1955 CCC Cottonseed Bulletins 
1 and 2. Discontinuation of the product 
purchase program (so-called package 
program) with the 1954 cottonseed crop 
was announced March 16.” 


© One-Shot Poisons 


ROSE GROWERS now have one-shot 
poisons that control insects, mites and 
fungus blights. USDA has developed 
six multi-purpose rose dusts. Each dust 
combination prevents damage by such 
common insects as aphids and leafhop- 
pers, by spider mites and by blackspot 
and mildew disease organisms. This is 
encouraging news for cotton growers as 
it may help to hasten the day when one- 
shot control of cotton pests and diseases 
becomes a reality. 


© Coffee Break Official 


COFFEE BREAKS became official re- 
cently, at least as far as the government 
is concerned. The Department of Labor 
ruled that the time spent on a coffee 
break is part of a government employ- 
ee’s work day. It ordered the government 
to pay compensation to an employee in- 
jured while on the way to a snack shop 
during a coffee break. The employee 
was not “off premises.’ it said, because 
“recognized breaks in the daily work 
hours is now so generally accepted... 
as to constitute a work-related activity.” 


© Grants for Research 


RENEWALS of two grants-in-aid for 
cotton research have been announced by 
Texas Experiment Station Director R. D. 
Lewis along with one new grant. Shell 
Development Co., through the Agricul- 
tural Research Division, Denver, re- 
newed a $1,500 grant for defoliation re- 
search and Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, has made a $500 grant in support 
of cotton defoliation studies. Both of 
these studies are under the supervision 
of Dr. Wayne C. Hall, department of 
plant physiology and pathology. 

Freeport Sulphur Co., New Orleans, 
has renewed a $1,500 grant for cotton 
insect control investigations under the 
supervision of Dr. J. C. Gaines, depart- 
ment of entomology. 


© Warning on Flue Bran 


WARNING that flue bran is being ob- 
tained from cotton oil mills and misrep- 
resented by peddlers as cottonseed hulls 
for mulching yards has been issued by 
Arkansas State Plant Board. This has 
been done in Little Rock and other places 
says the Plant Board, which asked that 
persons solicited to buy this product se- 
cure the name, address and car license 
number of the seller and notify the au- 
thorities. 


© Prolific Collegians 


COLLEGE GRADS are holding their 
own in the stork derby, the Population 
Reference Bureau reports. A survey 
showed that college graduates of 10 
years ago are having more children than 
those of 20 years ago did. 

The Bureau said the trend toward 
larger families in recent years probably 
results from improved economic condi- 
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tions and “a real change in attitude to- 
ward children and family.” 

It said “fertility increases have been 
greater among the college graduate 
group than among the population at 
large.” 

And this is all to the good, the Bureau 
said, because “the nation needs ever 
more children with the heredity, the 
training and the cultural background 
which college graduates can provide.” 


© Cotton Sold Abroad 


COTTON SALES of $35 million to Ja- 
pan and $9.5 million to Korea are in- 
cluded in recent announcements of sales 
of surplus commodities by USDA under 
Public Law 480. 


© Cotton, Chemistry Team Up 


COTTON and chemistry have teamed up 
in a new permanently pleated fabric 
that retains its pleating after long 
wear and machine washing. 

A plastic resin, combined with the 
right amount of heat, sets the pleating 
as it is shaped on the cotton fabric. 
When the cotton comes from a washing 
machine, it needs only to be shaken out 
and left to drip. The pleats will dry in 
place overnight, and no ironing is nec- 
essary. 


© Rescue Suit Resists Heat 


A NEW fire fighting rescue suit—made 
of cotton, aluminum powder and alum- 
inum foil—can stand temperatures up to 
3,000 degrees, experimental tests at 
Vernon, Calif., indicate. 

In one demonstration, testers donned 
the heavy rescue suits and walked be- 
tween six blazing piers made from gas- 


oline-drenched lumber. Again, they were 
assigned to retrieve a dummy from a 
blazing wrecked automobile. While the car 
burned, the testers opened a side door, 
pulled out the dummy, and walked away 
with it. 


© Takes a Mattress to Retire 
WHEN should a mattress retire? 

Contrary to what a lot of people think, 
a mattress does not last a lifetime. In 
fact, the normal use is about 10 years. 
And after a piece of bedding has lost its 
resiliency and its cradling support, it is 
actually a health hazard. 

The National Cotton Council suggests 
that aging mattresses be checked from 
time to time for depressions and hills 
and for uneven or sagging borders. 
Lumpy surfaces and broken borders, 
NCC says, are symptoms of an ailing 
mattress. 


© Man or Mouse—Trapped 
CHEESE will trap men as well as mice, 
London police report. They identified 
Frank Roberts as the culprit who broke 
into White Swan pub by matching his 
molars against teeth prints he left in a 
slab of cheese. 


© A Change for the Better 


ONE of the world’s standard commodi- 
ties is going to research instituitions for 
help. A change for the better is the ob- 
jective of research sponsored by diaper 
service operators, who recently held their 
annual convention. Through a fellow- 
ship at Texas State College for Women, 
diaper service operators seek new laun- 
dering techniques and better diapers. 
Each of the members of the Diaper Ser- 
vice Institute of America must send a 





sample laundered diaper to TSCW reg- 
ularly to have it checked for proper 
sterilization and cleanliness. The industry 
expects a big year in 1955, as indica- 
tions are that 4.1 million potential cus- 
tomers will bow in as Americans this 
year. That is 100,000 more than in 1954. 


© Heat’s on Californians 


PRESSURE on California farmers to 
produce high yields is greater than on 
farmers in other states, D. Howard 
Doane of St. Louis told the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce agricultural commit- 
tee. “Production costs, including irriga- 
tion, machinery, labor and seed, are so 
great that farmers have to obtain phe- 
nomenal yields just to stay in business,” 
the farm management specialist com- 
mented. 


© They're Always at Sea 


MARRIED MEN make better sailors, 
says the Secretary of the Navy. The 
married sailor is more efficient and re- 
sponsible, Thomas S. Gates, Jr., told the 
Navy League; but a friend of ours com- 
ments that the married man’s superiority 
on the ocean waves is because he’s been 
at sea, or in hot water, ever since he 
married. 


© May Lose Its Title 


CHICAGO is threatened with the loss of 
its title as hog butcher of the world. 
Wilbur La Roe, Jr., general counsel of 
the National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association, says that decentraliza- 
tion of livestock marketing and meat 
packing operations is under way and 
may end Chicago’s reign. 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
haling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 141-saw Carver linters, all 
completely rebuilt. Butters milling machine. Double 
box linter press. Filter presses, attrition mills. 
54” seed cleaner. No. 153 separating unit, No. 136 
double hull beater.—Sproles & Cook Machinery 
2. 151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, 
‘exas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 

FOR SALE—A complete delinting plant consisting 
of 4 linters with lint flue system, large fan, lint 
cleaner, Murray packer and press, two clipper 
cleaners, 75 H.P. motor, 25 H.P. motors, new 
Calkins slurry treater, milling machine, germina- 
tor and every thing to make a modern cotton 
seed delinting plant.—Write E. F. Hohman, Lone 
Wolf, Oklahoma. 
FOR SALE—French 85” 5-high 40” rings stack 
Cooker. Box B59, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 

Want to buy or sell some used gin or oil mill 
machinery? The place to make your contacts is 
right here, in the’ classified advertising columns 
of the “Press.”” Read by ginners and oil millers 
every-other-Saturday, throughout the nation. 














ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 


Speed Price 


$3500 
3152 
2368 
2590 
1566 
1481 
1188 


H.P. 


300 Slipring 
200 Slipring 
200 Slipring 
150 Slipring 
150 Slipring 
200 Sq. Cage 
150 Sq. Cage 
100 Slipring 1076 
100 Slipring 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 758 
100 Sq. Cage 879 
75 Sq. Cage 1808 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


Type 


New 


New 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Lubbock Dallas 
POrter 3-4711 HUnter-2801 


Harlingen 
GArfield 3-6587 
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Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Very attractive Rio Grande Valley 
gin buys that will net their cost in two years 
operations.—Call or write M. M. Phillips, Box 
1288, Phone TE5-8555, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Eight Standard Mitchell cleaners. 
Located Lockney, Texas, $100 each. 1-22’ 20,000 Ib. 
capacity Fairbanks-Morse scale, $400. One double 
drum four-gin Cen-Tennial condenser. Used very 
little, $600. 250 geese for sale at $2 each. Excel- 
lent workers.—Whittenburg Gin Company, Mc- 
Allen, Texas. 


GET YOUR orders in early for the CAMCO green 
boll and rock trap shown at our booth during the 
Ginners’ convention. Only $125. Give suction pipe 
size.—Allen Transmission and Supply Company, 
P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas. Phone HU-5321. 





FOR SALE—Gins: 4-80 DC Continental F-1 
brush; 4-80 DC Continental C-brush; 5-70 Con- 
tinental C-brush with 30 fronts; one 80 saw DC 
Hardwicke-Etter. Lint cleaners: 4-80 Lummus 
jets. Huller-cleaner-feeders: 5-66” 1951 Super 
Mitchells ; 4-66” standard flat belt Mitchells ; 1-66” 
flat belt drive Super Mitchell ; 4-66” double V-drive 
Hardwicke-Etter with 4-cylinder after cleaner. 
Cleaners: Two 6-cylinder, all steel Continental 
air line; 1-52” V-drive Murray incline blow-in 
type; 2-52” Continental incline steel; 1-10 and 
1-15 section Lummus thermos. Condensers: 1-60” 
and 1-70” 1949 Lummus steel; 1-60” Continental 
model 40 steel. Burners: One Hardwicke-Etter, 
one Mitchell. Presses: One Murray steel-bound 
with steel platform; one Gullett steel-bound with 
platform. Dryers: One 20-shelf tower dryer; one 
Murray big reel; two Lummus thermos. Separa- 
tors: one Lummus; one Continental; one Gullett; 
one Stacy. Trampers: One long stroke Lummus; 
one short stroke Lummus; one 12”, 22-foot tall 
Murray rotor lift. One V-drive Lummus press 
pump, 20 h.p. motor; one Continental pump. 
Fans: 1-50”; 2-45”; 1-20”.—Bill Smith, Box 694, 
Phones 47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Murray big-reel dryer, $800. 
One Hardwicke-Etter 20-shelf tower dryer, $400. 
One all-steel 60” Murray condenser, $400. One 
steel Continental dropper, $200. One Continental 
one million b.t.u. burner, $200. An assortment of 
fans.—W. H. Ritchey, Hendrix, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE—Bargain. New 24-shelf Hardwicke- 
Etter tower dryer with top transition. Two sec- 
tions slightly damaged by fire. Price $750 F.O.B., 
Madill, Oklahoma.—Contact Jim Hall, Phone 
RI-1393, P. O. Box 751, Dallas, Texas. 

FOR SALE—3-66” 1952 Model Super Mitchell 
units. Excellent condition —Box NZ, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, 
Texas. 
FOR SALE—3-80 Hardwicke-Etter stands. Three 
large Hardwicke-Etter feeders. Bargain.—Murray 
—— Forrest City Gin Co., Forrest City, 
Ark. 

FOR SALE—By owner: Four A.B.C. lint cleaners 
for 80 or 90 saw gins, complete with fan, transi- 
tions, etc., all at a bargain price.—Sam B. Coco, 
Box 85, Cotton Port, La. 

FOR SALE—4-90 Continental, all-electric, all- 
steel, Moss Lint Cleaner, 7,000 bales past season 
(irrigated), $140,000. 4-90 gins, all-electric, steel, 
Moss Lint Cleaner, 4,500 bales past seascn 
(irrigated), $100,000. 4-80 Continental gins, elec- 
tric (irrigated), $55,000. $15,000 cash, owner 
earry balance. 4-80 Continental gins, electr’c 
(75% irrigated), $24,000. $10,000 cash.—W. T. 
Raybon, Box 41, Lubbock, Texas, or phone POrter 
21605. 


FOR SALE—Don’t miss these bargains. 1-14’ 
Hardwicke-Etter bur machine (wood) complete 
with intake and discharge conveyor, $500. 4-80 saw 
Lummus all-steel, double moting gin stands with 
lint flue, $1500. 3-80 Murray gin stands, 6” mote 
conveyor, $600. One 160 h.p. Minneapolis-Moline 
gas engine, $500. One Murray steel bound cotton 
press, ram and casing, $625. One 4-cylinder Lum- 
mus 72” horizontal cleaner, all-steel, $300. 1-72” 
Lummus all-steel cleaning separator, $450. One 
Hardwicke-Etter 80-saw gin stand, hot roll box, 
double moting, $600. Complete cotton gin as fol- 
lows: 4-80 saw Continental brush DC stands, 
Mitchell feeder extractors, conveyor distributor, 
4-cylinder steel inclined cleaner, all-steel Conti- 
nental up-packing press, EJ tramper, 60” steel 
Continental condenser, 150 h.p. Le Roi gas engine. 
Can be bought for removal or to operate in pres- 
ent location.—Strader-Hughston Company, Rt. 7, 
Coit Road, Phone FO-8-5883, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Four Gullett 1949 Model 80-saw 
brush gins. Four 66” FEC Mitchell units. One 
tramper. One press pump. One down packing all 
steel press, complete with tramper and pump.— 
Box XT, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS—One complete 4-80 gin 
plant to be operated at location with excellent 
prospects this season. Miscellaneous 

all steel late model heavy duty Lummus up pack- 
ing, and upper box and down packing ram and 
casing, only, for Hardwicke-Etter. Trampers: Two 
Murray and one Cameron. Press Pumps: Five 
Beaumier, two Lummus, one Continental and one 
Murray. Gins: 7-80 saw Continental steel air 
blast with 30 fronts. 5-80 Continental V-belt brush, 
2-80 loose roll glass front Murray, 5-80 Lummus 
double moting with M.E.F. feeders, and 5-80 Model 
F-3 Continental brush with roll density indicators 
and with Master Double X Continental extracting 
feeders with automatic feed. Feeders: Standard 
Mitchell machines in all sizes, and 60” and 66” 
Super Mitchell units. Separators: Two 50” Con- 
tinental with back geared vacuums, one 48” clean- 
ing type and one type “M’’ Lummus, and two 
Murray VS. Cleaners: One 1953 model 6-cylinder 
blow in type Murray V-belt, one 7-cylinder 50” 
steel Wichita, one 16 unit Lummus Thermo. 
Steel Bur Machines: One 10 foot Lummus and 
one 14 foot V-belt Wichita. Distributors: One 
4-80 steel Murray belt, one 4-80 Murray conveyor 
and one 5-80 Mitchell conveyor. One 18 foot 
practically new 12” rotor lift with offset intake 
and feeder hopper drive. Driers: One 1953, 24- 
shelf and one Big Reel Murray drier and heater. 
New Government type towers in practically all 
sizes. New fans which meet required specifica- 
tions for pink bollworm trash and hull disposal. 
For your largest, oldest and most reliable source 
of guaranteed late model, used and reconditioned 
gin machinery, contact us. Qualified graduate 
engineer to assist you with any of your machinery 
problems at no obligation. Call us regarding 
any machinery or complete outfits you have for 
sale of trade.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hack- 
berry St., Telephones Day, 2-8141; Night, 3-7929, 
Waco, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Cotton gin complete. 4-80 Lummus 
glass front gin, Le Roi power, all-steel. Ready 
to operate with prospects of good crops. $8,500 
total price. $2,500 will handle. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for someone wanting to buy gin.—Phone 
LOgan 2156, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 72” late model all-steel Murray 
condenser, down discharge with dust flue. Five 
Murray saw type lint cleaners complete with 
by-passes, ducts, lint flue. airblast and suction 
fans and airovent fans with 1 h.p. motors—Box 
“ZM,” The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—2-10’ bur machine (Cen-Tennial) 
assembly wth 72” cleaner and 72” separator and 
stub shaft assembly.—Cen-Tennial Ginnery, Inc., 
Bennettsville, South Carolina. 


FOR SALE—Continental 3-80 gin machinery out- 
fit with: Model F brush gins, double X feeders, 
conveyor distributor, revolving drum _ separator, 
Model 40 condenser, simplex down-packing all- 
metal press, E. J. tramper, seed scales, metal seed 
bins; excellent machinery, used very little. Other 
items: Continental paragon press; E. J. tramper ; 
Continental brush and air blast gins, Model 30 
fronts; lint flue; screw conveyor, various sizes ; 
Allis Chalmers E-60 power unit, ginned under 
1000 bales.—Aycock Gins, Carrollton, Ga. 





Electric Motors 


. . Repair 


ACEC 
Westinghouse 
Delco 
Crocker Wheeler 
e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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CAN now make prompt delivery of electric cot- 
ton samplers. Order yours immediately. Price $145. 
—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 47847 and 49626, 
Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—6-60” Wide Mitchell Special Super 
Unit extractor-feeders, with supports and hull 
conveyors. These machines are 1947 model con- 
verted from Super Units to Special Supers in 
1952. Also have V-drives from lower sections to 
upper sections. Equipped with hot air spreaders 
for drying system. 5-66” 1951 model Mitchell 
Special Super Units extractor-feeders, complete 
with supports, hull conveyors, hull spouts, and hot 
air spreaders for drying system. Will deliver any- 
where west of Dallas, Texas.—Write P. O. Box 
3260 Fresno, California. 

FOR SALE—Two all-steel Continental 10’ bur 
machines. One 6-cylinder 72” Continental all-steel 
cleaner. 1-50” Continental separator. 1-72” Con- 
tinental separator.—R Turnbow, Haskell, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—3-80 Continental gin GE-electric 
motor located Lee Count, Arkansas. Price land, 
buildings, machinery, $10,000. Machinery only, to 
be moved, $6,500.—Newbern & Co., 45 Union Ave., 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—3-80 late model Mitchell feeders or 
complete gin outfit with or without press. Also 
75 to 100 h.p., 2300 volt motor and starter.— 
W. J. Sorrell, Pike County, Saco, Ala. 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED—Superintendent for expeller oi] mill 
in Eastern Oklahoma. Crush soybeans, peanuts, 
and manufacture feeds. Not large operation. 
Want man who is dependable, sober and can 
train and handle men. Give experience, age and 
salary expected._Box YM, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 

WANTED—Ginner and repair man. Year-round. 
Willing to work. House furnished. Electric power. 
5-80 Murray outfit.—Box PF, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FUR ‘THE LARGES'! STUCK of guud, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& a Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—TWO 36” Eureka 1500 lb. feed mix- 
ers with 11x6 bucket elevator. Also good used 
leather belting, 4” to 14”, 50 cents to $1.50 per 
foot.—Allen Transmission and Supply Company, 
P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas, Phone HU-5321. 
FOR SALE—Engines: one MM 210 h.p. twin; 
one MM 240 h.p.; one FBM 120 h.p. full diesel; 
one GM 340 h.p. twin diesel. New Le Roi engines 
for sale or trade.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 
47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—One 6-cylinder Twin City engine, 
starter, generator, and clutch, $1200.—W. H. 
Ritchey, Hendrix, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE—Three rebuilt Model NEU 6-cylinder 
8” x 9” MM engines with starting equipment, for 
natural gas or butane; two rebuilt Model MEU 
4-cylinder 8”x9” MM _ engines with starting 
equipment, for natura] gas or butane. All engines 
guaranteed.—Fort Worth Machinery Company, 
913 East Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





Switzerland Hikes Import 


Tax on Fats and Oils 


Switzerland has increased its tax on 
imported fats and oils by one-half to one 
cent per pound. The increase applies 
only to finished products and not to raw 
or semi-finished materials. USDA says 
the tax is designed to protect butter 
producers, but that it is not believed 
to be high enough to affect imports ap- 
preciably, and dairy organizations are 
not satisfied with the hike. 


$420,000 Refinery Built 


An olive oil refining plant is being 
built at Nablus, Jordan, at a cost of 
$420,000. The plant is scheduled to start 
operating by the end of 1955. 
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Belgian Congo Will Ship 
More Cottonseed Oil 


Cottonseed oil exports from the Bel- 
gian Congo probably will increase dur- 
ing the next few years but are not likely 
to exceed 10,000 tons annually for some 
time. 

USDA says, also, that production of 
peanuts and palm products and other 
vegetable oils is increasing in the re- 
gion. Palm products are the major ex- 
port items. 

Because of domestic needs, exports of 
peanuts and peanut oil are not expected 
to increase proportionately to the rise in 
production. 

Sesame is grown as a supplementary 
food and cash crop and has been raised 
largely on less productive soils. The crop 
has been planted on about 50,000 acres 





and yielded about 6,000 tons, of which 
approximately half has moved into com- 
mercial channels. 

Cotton is one of the most important 
crops in the Belgian Congo. It is ex- 
tensively grown throughout the north- 
ern and south central parts of the coun- 
try. Production and acreage have in- 
creased rapidly in recent years. In 1952, 
total production of unginned cotton was 
reported as being nearly 175,000 short 
tons. 

Cotton gins are distributed through- 
out the producing areas. Cottonseed, ex- 
cept as needed for planting, to supply 
fuel, or for livestock feed is either crush- 
ed into oil or destroyed. Its low ratio of 
value to bulk makes it uneconomical to 
export at ordinary world prices because 
of remoteness of producing areas from 
ocean ports, USDA reports. 
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proved Moss! 





BETTER GRADES — Records show that Moss Lint 
Cleaners definitely improve ginning a full grade or 
more through better cleaning. With its exclusive and 
patented feed works, Moss is the one cleaner that 
combs as it cleans as it blooms! 





GREATER PROFITS — By up-grading cotton through 
better cleaning, Moss Lint Cleaners are helping 
ginners and growers increase profits—the sure way 
to make more on reduced acreage allotments and 
bring additional business to your plant. 


EASIER INSTALLATION — All Moss Lint Cleaners are 
low in first cost, economical to operate and easy to 
install. There’s a specific design for every gin — from 
2/80 to 6/90. Get the facts on the performance- 


Write for complete information on Moss Lint Cleaners 


MOSS-GORDIN 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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At Cincinnati, Aug. 29-31 





Soybean Groups Set 
Convention Dates 


a TWO ASSOCIATIONS to con- 
vene for second joint convention. 
Grades and export markets will 
be discussed. 


American Soybean Association and 
National Soybean Processors’ Associa- 
tion will convene for their second an- 
nual joint convention Aug. 29-31 at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where four agricultural authorities are 
scheduled to address the groups. 


Emphasized in the addresses will be 
grades and export markets, and speakers 
will include Guy W. Chipperfield, presi- 
dent of International Association of Seed 
Crushers, London; J J. Stedman, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
USDA, who will report on his recent 
trip to Europe; and a representative 
from the USDA grain grading branch, 
who will explain changes in the grading 
standards which go into effect Sept. 1. 

J. C. Cowan, head of the oilseeds sec- 
tions, Northern Utilization Research 
Branch, Peoria, IIl., will discuss “Need 
for Research in Soybean Oil Meal.” 


The National Soybean Processors’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting of 
the advisory committee of the National 
Soybean Crop Improvement Council. 
Formal sessions of the thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the American Soy- 
bean Association are scheduled for Aug. 
30-31, and the ASA has planned its tra- 
ditional banquet for Aug. 30. 


@ BERNARD L. HUFFER, 
formerly cost accountant, has been pro- 
moted to the position of comptroller of 
a E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 


®@ Insecticides Boost 
Yields 40 Percent 


HIGH VALUE of controlling cotton in- 
sects with chemical insecticides has been 
demonstrated throughout 16 years of ex- 
periments at Waco, Texas, USDA re- 
ports. In tests at Waco since 1939, 
treated cotton fields produced almost 40 
percent more seed cotton than untreated 
fields. 

Entomologists of USDA’s Agricultur- 
al Research Service believe these experi- 
mental results are directly applicable to 
the Central Texas cotton-growing region, 
and also to much of the country’s non- 
irrigated Cotton Belt. 

Sixteen consecutive years of compar- 
ing insecticide-treated with untreated 
plantings on a total of nearly 6,000 acres 
resulted in yield averages of 1,003 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre for treated fields 
and 719 pounds for untreated fields. 

Use of insecticides resulted in higher 
yields during every year of the tests. 
The lowest increase—9.9 percent—was 
registered in 1939; the highest was a 
157-percent increase in 1946. 

Entomologist C. R. Parencia, in charge 
of the Waco Cotton Insect Laboratory, 
notes that prior to 1945, when inorgan- 
ic insecticides such as arsenicals were 
relied on for insect control, the average 
yield increase from treatment was 331% 
percent. But since 1945, and the advent 
of organic chemical insecticides, the av- 
erage yield increase due to treatment 
has been nearly 53 percent. 


Hollowell Writes Column 


A series of agricultural articles for 
Carolinas Cotton Talk, monthly publica- 
tion of the Carolinas Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, is being written by E. T. Hollowell 
of Atlanta, Ga., who is with the Educa- 
tional Service of National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 

Hollowell’s first article, “Don’t Let 
George Do It,” appeared in the June 
issue of the Carolinas publication. 





items. See us for your needs. 


500 South Haskell 








24 HOURS A DAY 


Our service trucks, fully equipped, and manned by FACTORY-TRAINED 
EXPERTS are ready to give you superior filing, saw installation and rib 
work. For fast, efficient service call us today! Also gin and mill supply 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


"Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 


Night phone FA-9603 
DALLAS (23), TEXAS 
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Hilljes Send Regards 
To Industry Friends 


Many friends in the crushing 
industry will be pleased to know 
that E. E. Hillje, 6721 Broadway, 
San Antonio, is getting along fine 
and is as interested as ever in 
activities of the industry, as re- 
ported in The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press. A representative of 
The Press talked to Emil and Mrs. 
Hillje during the recent Texas 
crushers’ meeting, and both sent 
their regards to members of the 
oil milling fraternity. 
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e Houses to Consider 


Labor Amendments 


EXTENSION of the Fair Labor Prac- 
tices Act to farm labor, and an increase 
in minimum hourly wages to between 90 
cents and $1.50 per hour are under con- 
sideration by committees of both houses 
of Congress and are expected to be sub- 
mitted soon on the floor of either or 
both houses. 

£pirred on by the CIO and the AFL, 
the amendments are considered likely to 
pass unless effective opposition develops 
among farmers’ representatives, accord- 
ing to a report from Missouri Cotton 
Producers’ Association. 

Support of the proposals so far ap- 
pears to have been non-partisan, the divi- 
sion being between representatives of 
highly industrialized areas on the one 
hand and of southern farming areas on 
the other. 


@ Early Control Pays 
$108 Per Acre 


EARLY-SEASON CONTROL of thrips 
and fleahoppers paid up to $108.33 per 
acre at the Texas Experiment Substa- 
tion at Lubbock in 1954. 

Insecticide tests at the Station in- 
cluded pre-square applications for thrips 
control and post-square treatments for 
fleahoppers and thrips control. Toxa- 
phene and dieldrin sprays also were 
compared in two experiments. 

W. L. Owen, Jr., entomologist, reports 
that the pre-square toxaphene applica- 
tions controlled thrips effectively for at 
least one week. Two treatments reduced 
plant malformation but did not protect 
cotton from thrips injury where infesta- 
tions persisted after the plants reached 
the fruiting stage. Where damage was 
confined to the pre-square stage of 
growth, controls did not increase yields 
materially. 

Where fleahoppers and thrips oc- 
curred in damaging infestations, eco- 
nomical control was gained with two 
or three applications of toxaphene or 
dieldrin sprays, Owen says. 

Yields of seed cotton were 653 pounds 
more per acre with two applications of 
toxaphene while two treatments of diel- 
drin produced 700 pounds of seed cot- 
ton per acre more than untreated cot- 
ton. Three applications of toxaphene and 
dieldrin increased yields 727 and 934 
pounds per acre over untreated cotton. 

The average gross return from control 
was $96.46 per acre for toxaphene and 
$108.33 per acre for the dieldrin treat- 
ments. 
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New Book 


LINK-BELT DESCRIBES NEW 
BALL BEARING TROLLEY 


A new line of trolleys for overhead 
conveyors—one of the most versatile and 
flexible conveying mediums—is_ de- 
scribed in 20-page Book No. 2536, pub- 
lished by Link-Belt Co. The new ball 
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bearing trolleys are rugged and simple 
in design and are engineered to assure 
rolling contact with the track at all 
times. Precision Link-Belt ball bearings 
keep friction at a miniumu. Treads on 














the steel wheels are machined and hard- 
ened to give maximum life. 

Book No. 2536 includes description and 
dimension data on the entire line, appli- 
cation data, and description of the com- 
monly used attachments, to facilitate 
selection of new or replacement trol- 
leys. For a copy of Book 2536, write to 
Link-Belt Co., Dept. PR, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago; or to The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. 7985, 
Dallas 26. 


Cottonseed Meal Helps 
Prevent Milk Fever 


Cottonseed meal in the ration can 
help prevent milk fever because of the 
high phosphorous content of the meal, 
W. R. Van Sant, Arizona Extension 
dairy specialist, points out. 

“The best way to get rid of milk fe- 
ver,” says Van Sant, “is to prevent it. 
And, the best way to prevent milk fever 
in most cows is to feed dry cows a ra- 
tion low in calcium and high in phospho- 
rus. Do this for about a month before 
calving. 

“A good concentrate mixture for dry 
cows contains 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 800 pounds of ground barley, 500 
pounds of wheat bran, 600 pounds of 
rolled barley, 40 pounds of monosodium 
phosphate, and 10 pounds of salt. 

“Wheat bran and cottonseed meal are 
both top sources of phosphorus. Includ- 
ing these in your dairy ration insures 
the right levels of this mineral for your 
cows’ requirements.” 





e Store More Wheat 
In U.S. Ships 


MORE SHIPS from the “mothball fleet” 
will be used for grain storage, USDA 
has announced. 

Arrangements have been made to 
use 30 additional vessels from the U.S. 
Maritime Administration reserve fleet 
at Jones Point on the Hudson River for 
the emergency storage of about seven 
million bushels of grain. They will be 
used primarily to store 1954 wheat 
taken over in the price-support program. 


Olive Oil Output Will 


Exceed Expectations 

Olive oil production in Spain, Italy, 
Greece and other Mediterranean Basin 
countries from the 1954 crop will great- 
ly exceed earlier expectations. USDA 
reports the Spanish oil output, while the 
smallest in four years, is now estimated 
at 300,000 tons, and the entire region 
will produce around 900,000 tons, or 
about the same as the 1945-49 average. 


Pakistan To Get Cotton 


Pakistan has received two purchase 
authorizations for cotton from USDA. 
Authorization for about 26,000 bales to 
be exchanged with the United Kingdom 
for cloth has been announced, supersed- 
ing an earlier announcement. 

USDA also has authorized Pakistan to 
purchase about 5,000 bales from the U.S. 
to exchange with Hong Kong for cotton 
yarn or cloth. 





Ancient Missions 


in historic SAN ANTO 


Stay at the 
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Frescoes and ancient sculpture over 200 years 
old . . . Spain’s colonial effort well preserved. The 
ALAMO, Shrine to Texas Liberty, whispering tales of Crockett, 


MENGER 


In the heart of San Antonio. . where life is different 





Bowie, and Travis. 
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ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES .......... .. Mebile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON ....... Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGTON ............ Washington 
INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL ............+5. Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
PRD GBT, «cc cccccescccccccss New Orleans 
HOTEL DESOTO ..........-0e0ee New Orleans 
NEBRASKA 
MOTE PANTS 22. cccccesccccess Omaha 
MEXICO 
I nds ccnnandecdeenstcncad Clovis 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON ............ Columbia 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN........... Austin 
COTE GBS on ccccccccccccccece Beaumont 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD ............ Brownwood 
IT nn ten dnancaccescsecedaas Dallas 
MOTTE TRAVIS ccc ccccccccccccccccccs 
GR GEE Sacccicccceciocacccace El Paso 
HOTEL BUCCANEER ..........00000 Galveston 
CUTE GARWEE onc ccccccccccceees Galveston 
HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE .........-005- Galveston 
CORONADO COURTS ..........005 Galveston 
rrr Laredo 
CT ED ccc ccncieccccconenss Lubbock 
WOTER PANES 2. nccccccccccccccccs . Marlin 
MOTEE CACTUS 2.22.0 ccccscccece San Angelo 
HOTEL MENGER ..............- San Antonio 
ANGELES COURTS ............455 San Antonio 






HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE....... Mountain Loke 
HOTEL MONTICELLO ... 2.2 cece ee eeees Norfolk 






TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK—Murray Hill 66990 
CHICAGO—Mohawk 45100 
WASHINGTON—Executive 36481 
MEXICO CITY—36-78-10 
GALVESTON—5-8536 
CLEVELAND—Prospect 1-7827 
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U. S. Testing Co .Opens New 


Cotton Fiber Laboratory 


The U.S. Testing Co. announces the 
opening of a complete cotton fiber lab- 
oratory in Brownsville, Texas, on July 
1. In expanding its operations to serve 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, the U.S. 
Testing Co. demonstrates the importance 
now being placed on fineness tests on in- 
dividual bales of cotton, and the fact that 
this information must be reported daily 
in order to meet the rapid movement of 
the crop. 

The new Brownsville branch is _lo- 
cated in a new 1,200 square foot building 
on Texas and Boca Chica Avenues, which 
has been designed solely for the purpose 
of accommodating large-scale cotton fi- 
ber testing. The building is insulated 
throughout and has complete humidity 
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for Gin Trash 


Senior Burner (above) and Junior 
Burner (below) give high volume 
trash consumption at lowest cost. 
Prices start at $800. Senior dia- 
meters, 25’ to 80’ — Junior, 15’ 
and 20’. 


Inner liner and vertical extension 
available. 








Write today, stating maximum 
weight trash per hour. 


Whi ’ o7- 
\\win co 
NV dhy Ad bod 


WILCO MACHINE WORKS 


Phone 4-1188 1301 N. Hollywood 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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and temperature controls. U.S. Testing 
plans to staff the laboratory with suf- 
ficient instruments and trained person- 
nel to give 24-hour service. To assure 
the continuation of prompt, accurate 
test results, certain key personnel will 
be transferred from the Dallas and 
Memphis branches for the peak move- 
ment of the Lower Rio Grande cotton 
crop. 

“By bringing our testing facilities 
closer to the initial movement of the 
bale, we can issue a certification for fine- 
ness that will travel with the weight 
and original warehouse number,” the 
Company states. “Arrangements have 
been made with the Rio Grande Compress 
and Warehouse Co. Plants No. 1 and 2, 
and the Raymondville Compress and 
Warehouse Co. by which, upon request 
of the original bale owner, the micro- 
naire test for fineness will be issued at 
no cost to the owner as the cotton is 
received at the warehouses. The fee will 
be charged to the warehouse. Any addi- 
tional testing requested, such as length, 
strength or maturity, will be borne by 
the owner. The Rio Grande and Ray- 
mondville companies are the Testing Co.’s 
first clients in the Valley to provide this 
testing service for their customers. Oth- 
er warehouses have announced their in- 
tention to take part in this program.” 


@ DOROTHY JEANNE JOHN- 
SON and WILLIAM RANDALL FLIP- 
PIN, JR.. were married recently in Mem- 
phis. WILLIAM RANDALL FLIPPIN, 
pk., father of the bridegroom, is division 
manager of Buckeye Cotten Oil Co., 
Memphis. 





® Radio Stations Use 


Cotton Interviews 


FIFTY RADIO STATIONS have been 
carrying six interviews with fashion 
leaders during May and June. The inter- 
views were produced and recorded by 
the New York staff of the National 
Cotton Council. 

Fashion authorities interviewed for 
the five-minute inserts on broadcasts 
of interest to women included Lawrence 
F. Maloney of Harper’s Bazaar Maga- 
zine; dress designers Carolyn Schnurer, 
Adele Simpson and Claire McCardell; 
and Hope Skillman and George Adams, 
fashion designers. 


Meat Irradiation Progress 
Slow, Chemist Reports 


Irradiation of meat, to allow storage 
without refrigeration, is a long way off, 
a meat chemist said in a recent address 
before the El Paso, Texas, chamber of 
commerce. 

Dr. R. C. Newton, vice-president in 
charge of research, Swift and Co., out- 
lined for the group the progress chem- 
istry has made in the meat industry 
since 1889. 

Irradiation of meat is possible, Doctor 
Newton said, but it is still much further 
away than the public has sometimes 
been led to believe. Swift has spent a 
million dollars on radiation research, he 
said, but the results continue to produce 
steaks with a noticeable off-taste. 





Bakersfield Named “Cotton Sales Capital” 


BAKERSFIELD has again been named “Cotton Sales Capital” of California for its 
outstanding merchandise promotion during National Cotton Week, May 9-14, accord- 
ing to the Central Valley Empire Association. Contest committee members shown 
above are, left to right, A. M. Crawford, president, Fresno Cotton Exchange; Mrs. 
Zach Felder, Fresno, president of Cotton Wives Auxiliary; and Ed Gillespie, 
National Cotton Council. Other judges were Ray Provost, a director of Central 
Valley Empire Association; George Robb, Anderson, Clayton & Company; and E. J. 
Cecil, Ranchers Cotton Oil Co., all of Fresno. Corcoran received honorable mention 
and will be awarded a trophy for displays. 
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TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 
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GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
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JUTE BAGGING 





EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong... tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 
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BAGGING COMPANY 


HENDERSON, 
OF BAGGING AND 


CAROLINA 
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Texas Crushers 
(Continued from Page 16) 


cotton’s problems and opportunities in 
the president’s annual message to the 
Association. ~ 

“Progress in Cotton Production” was 
summarized by C. B. Spencer, agricul- 
tural director of the Association, in a 
talk illustrated by slides. 

Spencer called attention to the many 
gains that have been made in improving 
insect control, increasing yields per acre 
and other production practices, and em- 
phasized the necessity for further in- 
creasing per acre yields in Texas. 

J. Rogers Deas, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Can Co., New York, made an in- 
spirational address, “Texas Enthusiasm 
—America’s Greatest Crop.” 

Products of the cottonseed crushing 
industry have established a truly re. 
markable place for themselves, Garlon 
A. Harper, assistant director, NCPA 
Educational Service, told the convention. 
However, he added, “the job which faces 
the industry is to help shape the future 
—to maintain and extend the prestige 
today’s cottonseed crushing industry has 
inherited.” 

A look at today’s competition was 
cited by Harper as evidence of the big 
task ahead. He listed proper coordina- 
tion of research, education and mer- 
chandising as the solution to meeting 
that competition. 

Maintenance of high standards of 
quality also is essential, the Educational 
Service representative said. Granting the 
difficulties which the industry has faced 
in maintaining protein content, he con- 
tinued, “Regardless of the cause of the 
difficulty, the fact remains that promo- 
tion and sales of cottonseed meal suffer 


CONVENTIONEERS RELAX between sessions with newspapers and conversation. 


Shown here are a group of crushers resting in the St. 


when our product so often goes below 
that guarantee while a competing pro- 
tein concentrate consistently analyzes 
above the guarantee.” 

Robert C. Jackson, Washington, exec- 
utive vice-president, American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, was the 
guest speaker at 
Tuesday’s business 
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Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, Lubbock, Wichita 
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Representatives: San Antonio, 
Abilene. 


Longview, Brownsville, 


session. Because of 
the general inter- 
est of his address, 
“Can Cotton Com- 
pete?”, it is pub- 
lished elsewhere in 
this issue. 


J. W. Simmons, 
Jr., Dallas, pre- 
sented a special re- 
port on an Associ- 
ation employees’ 
retirement fund 
and the plan was 
unanimously ap- 
proved by the con- 
vention. 

Other committee 
reports included 
those of the agri- 
cultural, college re- 
lations, member- 
ship, peanut, pink 
bollworm, products, 
public relations, 
special task and 
water conservation 
committees. 

Jack Whetstone, 
Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer, and Ed 
P. Byars, Fort 
Worth, traffic di- 
rector, made their 
annual reports at 
this session. 

Other business 
and the election of 
officers and direc- 
tors for 1955-56 
concluded the con- 
vention. 


lot more 
do not 


the sale 
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Anthony’s Anacacho Room. 


Directors elected are: J. Carlyle New- 
berry, Gonzales; R. P. Tull, Terrell; 
A. J. Mills, Stamford; J. O. Atwell, 
Paris; D. B. Denney, Wolfe City; B. W. 
Beckham, Robstown: W. L. Goble, or.,; 
Waco; T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth; James 
W. Simmons, dr., Dallas; W.. B. 
Vaughan, Fort Worth; and W. D. Wat- 
kins, Abilene. 

At the directors’ meeting following 
the convention, the Association staff was 
reappointed. 

Visitors at the convention 
John F. Moloney, Memphis, secretary- 
treasurer, and A. L. Ward, Dallas, Ed- 
ucational Service director, of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 


included 


Water Re-Use Project Part 


O+ Conservation Program 


Typical of the projects under observa- 
tion during Hale County’s Soil Conser- 
vation observance recently was a water 
re-use project of Clyde Byrd, farmer of 
seven miles southwest of Plainview, 
Texas. 

Byrd is using a small lake on his farm 
as a reservoir for run-off and tail water 
from his own and adjoining farms. The 
water-saving practice is in keeping with 
the spirit of conservation of one of the 
Plains’ most precious resources. 

As the water runs down a barrow pit, 
it is drained into the lake. From there 
a seven and a half horsepower motor 
draws it up a 10-foot lift and sends it up 
360 feet of three-inch pipe to a four or 
five acre plot. 

This ground couldn’t be irrigated oth- 
erwise. Clyde is planning to plant peas 
on it this year. 

In addition, the drainage system for 
this barrow pit lets him run more water 
over 100 acres of wheat without flooding 
the road or the fields of his neighbors. 
He can pump it uphill and use it on his 
other crops. 
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e Two New Members 
At Research Lab 


APPOINTMENT of a member and a col- 
laborator on the staff of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans, has been announced by USDA. 
They are Ralph J. Brysson, formerly re- 
search scientist with the Naval Re- 


NELSON F. GETCHELL 


search Laboratory, Washington, D.C., 
and Nelson F. Getchell of the National 
Cotton Council. 

Brysson recently joined the staff as 
chemist in the cotton chemical processing 
section where, under the direction of Dr. 
Fred S. Perkerson, supervisor of the 
product development unit, he is doing 
research to improve weathering charac- 
teristics of cotton, particularly the re- 
sistance of cotton to microbiological at- 
tack and solar radiation. 

Getchell has been appointed a collab- 
orator of the USDA Southern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch to confer with 
staff members on research to improve 
and extend the utilization of cotton. 

A graduate of Tulane University, 
Brysson received his master’s degree 
in paint chemistry from the University 
of Michigan in 1949. He was for several 
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years connected with Industrial Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New Orleans, and during 
World War II served three years with 
the air force. 

Getchell attended Lowell Technolog- 
ical Institute, Lowell, Mass., where he 
received a bachelor’s degree in textile 
chemistry. During 1947 and 1948 he 
spent six months in India studying the 
growing, purchasing, and processing of 
jute fiber in that country. From 1951 
until the present, he has been a member 
of the Council technical department, 
Washington, D.C. 


@ World Meat Output 
Reaches New High 


WORLD meat output set a new high 
during 1954, according to USDA. Pro- 
duction in principal countries, excluding 
the Far East, was about three percent 
above the previous high reached in 1953, 
24 percent above the 1946-50 average and 
20 percent above prewar. 

Production in the 42 countries for 
which detailed production estimates have 
been prepared totaled 83 billion pounds 
during 1954 and accounted for perhaps 
93 percent of the world output, exclusive 
of China. 

Meat output is now substantially above 
the 1946-50 average in Eastern and Wes- 
tern Europe, the U.S.S.R., Australia, 
New Zealand, and North America. But 
precuction in South America apparently 
is below the average. Fairly large in- 
creases in meat production during 1954 
were recorded in Western Europe, North 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Production in South America as a whole 
during the year apparently was below 
1953, USDA says. 

A further moderate increase in meat 
output during 1955 is in _ prospect. 
World cattle and sheep numbers have 
been increasing and have established 
new high records. Hog numbers rose six 
percent during 1954 to set also a new 
high total. The increased number of hogs 
in the world is already showing up in 
increased pork production. Indications 
now point to record meat production 
during 1955 in Australia, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, France, and a num- 
ber of countries in Western Europe. Pro- 
duction in the U.S., the world’s largest 
producer, is expected to show its fourth 
consecutive increase and attain a new 
high. Output of both beef and pork are 
likely to increase with most of the in- 
crease occurring in pork. 

Progressive increases in meat produc- 
tion for several years in the United 
Kingdom, the U.S., Western Germany, 
Italy, Sweden, and France are tending 
to limit import requirements. However, 
during the past two years the U.S.S.R. 
has imported large quantities of meat 
from the free world. Also with general 
world prosperity there has been a con- 
tinued strong demand for meat, which 
has tended to provide a favorable mar- 
ket for surplus producing countries, such 
as Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Ireland. 

World meat output has now reached 
such high levels that it would appear 
that the principal exporting countries 
may expect lower prices for their pro- 
duction, and the competition for export 
markets will become more severe. New 
Zealand, Australia, Germany, and France 
have embarked on programs to develop 
new export outlets for their production. 
Some of these countries, together with 
Denmark, appear particularly interested 
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in increasing shipments to the U.S.S.R. 
and other Eastern European areas, in 
view of the dim outlook for increased 
sales in the United Kingdom. The United 
Kingdom is by far the largest meat im- 
porting country in the world and ac- 
counted for 76 percent of all meat enter- 
ing international trade in 1953. 


Belgian Imports Increase 


Belgium used about 190,700 tons of 
oilseeds last year, 22,000 more than in 
1953, but far below the 1952 total, ac- 
cording to USDA. About 176,714 tons 
were imported, also well above 1953 but 
below 1952. 
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® Irrigation Supply Is 
Increased by Rain 


AN OLTON, Texas, farmer, E. C. Jones, 
is turning the tables on Mother Nature 
by using rainwater which has fallen on 
his farm to replenish his underground 
irrigation supply. 

Jones, chairman of the board of super- 
visors of the Lamb County Soil Con- 
servation District, said recently that 
approximately four feet of water is 
standing in a 50-acre lake bed on his 
farm about a mile east of here. 

In the middle of the lake he has in- 
stalled an irrigation pump. He is pump- 
ing the water from the lake into under- 
ground concrete pipelines and pushing it 
uphill 1,600 feet to one irrigation well 
and 3,000 feet to another. He uses a 
boat to service the pump. 

Jones said he had thought about the 
idea for several years, but did not get 
his pump and concrete pipe installed 
until this year. “The lake has been dry 
since 1951, also,” he said. 

His opportunity came recently when 
13 inches of rain fell in Olton over a 10- 
day period. 

Jones said he plans to drain the lake 
and farm it. He added that he is in- 


creasing his water table at the same 


time. 
In reference to the operation, Jones 
says: “It was just one of my own 


brainstorms.” He adds that nearly any 
farmer who has a lake problem _ re- 
quiring the removal of the land from 
cultivation can do the same thing he 
is doing. 

He says an easier way to put the 
water back into the underground stream 
is to drill a well in the middle of the 
lakebed for the inlet to the underground 
reservoir. 


Turkey Oilseed Production 


Increases During 1954 


Production of principal oilseeds in 
Turkey during 1954 is estimated rough- 
ly at 554,300 short tons, an increase of 
about 13 percent over 1953, according 
to a USDA report. 

Most of the estimated increase came 
from cottonseed and sunflower seed. In 
addition to oilseeds, olive production 
in 1954 was reported at about 440,000 
tons against 149,000 tons in 1953. 
Olive oil production from last year’s 
crop was about 65,000, compared with 
30,000 tons from the 1953 crop. Total 
production of vegetable oils in 1954 was 
estimated at 128,410 tons, or more than 
one-third larger than in the previous 
year. 

Turkey also produced about 4,500 tons 
of tallow and around 2,700 tons of dol- 
phin fish oil in 1954. 
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@ Price of Cotton Once 
Beat Davy Crockett 


DAVY CROCKETT, a fellow you might 
have heard about lately, had his troubles 
with cotton prices back a century ago, 
as some politicians have today. In addi- 
tion to being “king of the wild frontier” 
and a hero of the Alamo, Davy was 
quite a vote getter, and it wasn’t often 
that he lost an ejection. But he lost in 
1824 to Colonel Alexander, a high tar- 
iff man. Here’s Davy’s account of how 
he was defeated in his race for Congress 
by the Colonel—and the price of cotton: 

“It was the year that cotton brought 
$24 a hundred,” Crockett wrote, “and 
so Colonel Alexander could get up and 
tell them that his tariff law had raised 
the cotton price. 

“T might as well have sung psalms 
over a dead horse as to try to make 
them believe anything else, and they 
thought that if the Colonel hadn’t raised 
their cotton price, they didn’t know 
what had. He made a mash of me this 
time—and yet I got my chance the next 
time. After he had served out that term, 
cotton was down to $8 a hundred and I 
decided to try him again. 

“I beat my competitor by 2,704 votes. 
Even the price of cotton couldn’t save 
my friend Aleck this time.” 





Two Tech Staff Members 
Enter Private Business 


Charles T. Bourns and Eldred A. Jor- 
dan, both in the department of agricul- 
tural engineering, Texas Technological 
College, have announced plans to go in- 
to private business as consulting engi- 
neers. 

Bourns, an associate professor, and 
Jordan, an instructor, will open an of- 
fice in Corpus Christi about July 1, 
where they will specialize in agricultural 
engineering problems such as drainage, 
irrigation and grain storage. They will 
also be equipped to handle building con- 
struction work. 

Before coming to Tech in 1953, Bourns 
was head of the agricultural engineer- 
ing department at New Mexico A. and M. 
College and served as a consulting engi- 
neer in Latin America. 

Jordan received his bachelor of science 
degree from Texas Tech in 1952 and 
joined the faculty that same year. His 
experience includes five and a half years 
with the Army Corps of Engineers. 


“Operation Helping Hand” 


Puts Farmer in Business 


Operation Helping Hand began in 
early June, and when it was completed, 
W. R. Hingst, four miles west of Plain- 
view, Texas, was back in the farming 
business. 

Hingst underwent an emergency ap- 
pendectomy this month which left him 
with 306 acres of unplanted land. 

Three days later, a group of his neigh- 
bors, together with a Plainview church 
group, took to the field. The result was 
the planting of 130 acres of cotton and 
176 acres of maize. 

Before the planting operation began at 
7:30 a.m., some of the ground needed 
working. But even at that, the 130 acres 
of cottonseed were in the ground by 3 
p.m. 
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More Calves and Lambs 





Heavy Feeding Paid 
On Drouthy Range 


@ EXPERIENCE during pro- 
longed dry period will cause more 
ranchmen to use supplements in 
future, Texas survey indicates. 


Ranchmen in a Texas drouth area who 
fed heavily and consistently with supple- 
mental feeds fared better than those 
who did not, a recent study shows. 

Texas Experiment Station Bulletin 
801 contains findings of a survey of 162 
ranches on the Edwards Plateau near 
San Angelo. The area has suffered the 
worst drouth within memory. A defi- 
ciency of soil moisture accumulated for 
11 years after 1943. At San Angelo, this 
deficiency measured 60 inches of rain- 
fall by the end of 1953—or the equiva- 
lent of approximately three years’ nor- 
mal rain. Eight of the 11 years had be- 
low normal rainfall. 

Livestock numbers on ranches studied 
dropped about 50 percent during the 
period. 

Range deteriorated to the point where 
practically no new forage was being pro- 
duced and the quality of that remaining 
was poor. 

Feed purchases on 45 representative 
ranches which previously had done lit- 
tle supplemental feeding averaged al- 
most $25 per cow (or per each five or six 
sheep or goats). These ranches lost over 
37 percent of their net worth from 1950 
to 1953, and at the end of the period their 
short-term debts amounted to 103 per- 
cent of their livestock’s value. 

These ranchmen reduced their livestock 
20 percent during the three years. Their 
cash dropped 50 percent, city real estate 
(mostly homes) 10 percent, stocks and 
bonds 30 percent, and their total assets 
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were 20 percent lower in 1953 than in 
1950. 

Management and feeding practices 
were analyzed by groups of ranches, and 
it was found that the group with the 
least loss in net worth “ fed heavily and 
consistently throughout the three-year 
period.” 

The group with the greatest loss in 
net worth fed relatively lightly in 1950- 
51, went to the extreme of heavy feed- 
ing in 1951-52 and then dropped to light 
feeding in 1952-53. 


C. A. Bonnen and J. M. Ward, the 
authors, comment: “The importance of 
supplemental feeding to the size of the 
lamb and calf crop was shown during 
the drouth. Ranchmen and bankers seem 
to be of the opinion that in future years 
there will be more feeding of ewes and 
cows to increase size of the calf and 
lamb crops. Faced with large feed bills 
and tightening credit, ranchmen culled 
closely to eliminate nonproducers and 
gave special care to mother stock. With 
this combination of practices, the per- 
cent lamb crop in Texas rose from a 
low of 57 in 1952 to 77 in 1954, despite 
continuous drouth.” 


e Feed Consumption 


Lowest in Years 


SMALLEST consumption of feedstuffs 
in years is reported by USDA for the 
first half of the current season. Total 
feed consumption of 8.4 million tons was 
the lowest in five years, and use of oil- 
seed meals was the smallest since 
1949-50. 


Consumption of all commercial feed- 
stuffs October, 1954, through March, 
1955, dropped five percent to 8,416,400 
tons. This compares with 8,890,200 tons 
for the same period last season and 9,- 
457,300 tons, the record for those months 
set in 1951-52. 

The number of grain-consuming ani- 
mal units to be fed during the current 
season is estimated at 173.8 million. This 
compares with 168.4 million last season 
and 174.1 million in 1951-52. On the 
basis of these figures, 96.9 pounds of 
feed were fed per animal unit the first 
half of this season compared with 105.6 
pounds last season, 108.6 the first half 
of 1951-52 and 103.9 pounds the five- 
year average. 

Consumption of oilseed meals for the 
first six months of the season amounted 
to 4,610,800 tons. This is 421,900 tons 
less than in the same months last sea- 
son and the smallest since 1949-50. 

Consumption of soybean meal, at 2,- 
668,100 tons, was only slightly less than 
last year but 347,000 tons below the 
average of the three previous seasons. 
Disappearance of cottonseed. meal at 1,- 
557,300 tons was about 370,000 tons less 
than last season while the use of linseed 
meal increased by about 5,000 tons to 
282,000 tons. Consumption of copra meal 
was about 7,000 tons smaller while the 
use of peanut meal was less than a 
third of the same months a year earlier. 

Exports of oilseed meals, principally 
of soybean meal, increased sharply and 
totaled 269,476 tons the first half of 
the season compared with 83,137 tons 
the same months a year earlier. Imports 
during these months totaled 45,894 tons 
this season as against 83,243 last season. 


@ FLOYD BROWN has been 
appointed manager of Paymaster Gin at 
Smyer, Texas. 
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Awards Offered for Talks 
On Soil Conservation 


Soil Conservation District cooperators 
are eligible to compete for $2,400 in 
prizes for winners in the 1955 national 
speaking contest on the subject “The 
Goal of My Soil Conservation District.” 

Only one entry from each state will 
be considered for the cash awards of- 
fered by Spencer Chemical Co. All en- 
tries must reach National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts, League 
City, Texas, by Dec. 17, 1955. 
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Cotton Needs Fertilizer 
Early, NCC Advises 


Cotton needs fertilizer early in the 
season to thrive, the National Cotton 
Council advises cotton farmers. 

The cotton plant absorbs the greater 
part of its nutrients during the first 
half of its growing period, a Cotton 
Council spokesman pointed out. 

A side-dressing with nitrogen is high- 
ly beneficial when plants are about six 
to 10 inches tall or during the first cul- 
tivation after chopping, especially in 
light sandy or sandy loam soils. Side 
dressing is the technique of putting fer- 
tilizer along the row to within a dis- 
tance of eight to 10 inches from the 
plants. 

Details on materials considered good 
sources of nitrogen for side-dressing are 
available at county agents’ offices. 


New Mexico Extension 


Names Entomologist 

Joseph Durkin, Yuma, Ariz., has been 
appointed New Mexico Extension ento- 
mologist. 

Durkin obtained both his B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from the University of 
Arizona. He was assistant research en- 
tomologist at the University from June 
to September, 1954, during which time 
he obtained practical experience in the 
screening of insecticides for use against 
insects and mites in cotton and alfalfa. 

He served with the U.S. army from 
1946 to 1948 and was recalled for one 
year’s active duty in 1950. 

He is married and has one child. 








Cake-Fed Cows Now 


Cowing Courters 

Courting ain’t what it used to 
be, deep in the heart of Texas. The 
cows are cowing the courters. From 
Groesbeck comes the story of one 
of the results of the prolonged 
drouth 

During the drouth, the common 
practice has been to drive up in a 
pasture, toot the car horn and 
throw out cottonseed cake or other 
supplemental feed. The cows soon 
learned to come a-running at the 
sight of a car. Now, the younger 
folks complain, whenever they park 
on a country road, here come the 
cows. They just stand and stare 
and stare. 

“Puts quite a crimp in our op- 
erations,” some of the boys com- 
mented. “Our dates are completely 
cowed, but not by us.” 











South Africa Exports Less 


South Africa exported substantially 
less fats and oils last year than in 1958, 
reports to USDA reveal. The 1954 total 
of 37,325 tons compared with 44,872 in 
1953. 

The decrease was chiefly in fish and 
whale oil exports, and shipments of 
peanut oil abroad increased. South Afri- 
ca last year imported 32,379 tons of tal- 
low, mostly from the U.S. 





CG&OMPRESS Photo 


Visitor From Israel Studying Cotton 


ISAAC EGOSI of Affula, Israel, is studying the production and processing of 
cotton and other crops during a tour of the U.S. During his stay in Dallas, he 
visited gin machinery manufacturers, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press and 
other firms associated with the cotton industry. He is shown, on the left, with 
Walter B. Moore, editor of The Press. Cotton is proving well adapted to Israel, 
he reports, and the country is planning increased production as well as in- 
creased facilities for ginning and handling the crop. His community ginned 830 
bales in 1954 and yields under irrigation averaged 2.5 bales per acre, Egosi reports. 
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1954-55 Charges for Ginning, Methods 






Of Harvesting and Related Data 


OTTON GROWERS of the U.S. paid $12.83, on the average, 
for the ginning and wrapping of a 500-pound gross-weight 

bale of upland cotton during the 1954-55 season as compared 
with $12.69 the previous season, USDA reports. Belt-wide 
charges for bagging and ties in 1954-55 averaged $3.62 per 
bale, or about 28 percent of the total ginning charge. Average 
charges for ginning services in 1954-55, by states, ranged 
from $8.84 per 500-pound bale in Alabama to $17.46 in Mis- 
souri. As compared with 1953-54, ginning charges increased 
by 1 to 8 percent in Arkansas, California, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia but 
were from one to nine percent lower in the other major cotton- 
producing states. In states where ginning charges increased 
this season, less favorable turnouts generally were the cause 
rather than higher rates. 

In the Western area, charges for ginning the approximately 
41,000 bales of American-Egyptian cotton on roller gins 
averaged $20.24 per 500-pound bale, or about 14 percent below 
the average charge in 1953-54. This was chiefly due to more 
favorable gin turnouts, says USDA. 


e Methods of Harvesting — Calculations based on estimates 
by ginners show that 54 percent of the 1954 crop was harvested 
by hand-picking, 24 percent by hand-snapping, 16 percent by 
mechanical picking, and 6 percent by machine stripping. 
Hand-picking continues as the major harvesting method in 
all states except California, Oklahoma, and Texas. Slightly 
more that three-fifths of the California crop was harvested 
by mechanical pickers, whereas in Oklahoma and Texas, 84 
and 59 percent, respectively, of the crops was hand-snapped. 
The proportion harvested mechanically increased in Arkansas, 
California, and Missouri and declined in other states, with 


sizable decreases occurring in Arizona, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico. 


e Pounds of Seed Cotton per Bale — On the average, a stand- 
ard weight bale of upland cotton in 1954-55 required 1,392 
pounds of hand-picked seed cotton and 1,943 pounds when 
hand-snapped, as compared with 1,367 and 1,989 pounds, re- 
spectively, in 1953-54. Growers using mechanical pickers 
needed 1,524 pounds of seed cotton, on the average, to produce 
a 500-pound gross-weight bale, while 2,173 pounds of seed 
cotton were necessary when cotton was harvested by machine 
strippers. This season, 1,552 pounds of hand-picked American- 
Egyptian seed cotton were required per 500-pound bale as 
against 1,759 pounds last season. 


e Purchases of Cotton by Ginners — In 1954-55, cotton sold 
by growers to ginners represented about 27 percent of the 
total crop, as compared with 19 percent in 1953-54. This in- 
crease probably was caused by the fact that a much smaller 
proportion of the 1954 crop was marketed through the govern- 
ment loan program than in the previous season, the Depart- 
ment says. 


e Selected Services — Charges by public storage establish- 
ments for receiving, storing, and compressing decreased 
slightly in 1954-55 for the Cotton Belt as a whole. Receiving 
charges at compresses and warehouses in 1954-55 averaged 
71 cents per bale, the monthly storage rate averaged 43 cents 
per bale, and average charges for standard-density and high- 
density compression were $1.31 and $1.52 per bale respectively. 
Decreases in charges for warehousing services occurred mainly 
in the South Central States. 


Average charges for ginning upland cotton, average charges for selected services incident to marketing, 
and related information, by States, season 1954-55 


Item U.S. Ala. Ariz. Ark. Calif. Fla. 


Charges for Ginning and 
Wrapping Upland Cotton: 
Total charge per 500-pound 
gross-weight bale, dollars 112.83 8.84 112.47 14.24 114.20 10.71 
Charge per bale for bagging 
and ties when assessed 
separately, dollars 3.62 3.01 3.78 3.27 3.27 3.00 


Method of Harvesting: 
Hand-picked, percent 54 93 48 64 34 87 
Hand-snapped, percent 5 
Machine-picked, percent 16 2 44 16 62 4 
Machine-stripped, percent 6 (2) 

Weight of Seed Cotton per 

500-pound Bale: 
Hand-picked, pounds 1,392 (3) 1,408 1,405 1,478 (3) 
Hand-snapped, pounds 1,943 (3) 2,256 2,033 2,637 (3) 
Machine-picked, pounds 1,524 (3) 1,429 1,526 1,585 (3) 
Machine-stripped, pounds 2,173 (3) - (4) — 


Proportion of Production Purchased 
from Growers by Ginners: 


Purchased as seed 
cotton, percent 1 1 —_ 1 —- 3 
Purchased as baled 
lint, percent 26 44 3 31 — 96 


Charges for Warehousing 
and Related Services: 


Charge per bale for receiving 
cotton at public cotton storage 
establishments, cents 71 57 100 57 100 (5) 
Charge per bale per month 
for storage", cents 43 48 40 37 42 (5) 
Charge per bale for compressing 
cotton to 
Standard density, dollars 1.31 1.19 1.60 1.01 1.68 (5) 
High density, dollars 1.52 1.25 1.70 1.26 1.78 (5) 








Ga. La. Miss. Mo. N. Mex. N.C. Okla. S.C. Tenn. Tex. Va. 
19,72 112.59 111.27 17.46 12.66 10.54 15.06 9.76 11.12 14.00 9.85 
3.00 3.70 3.76 4.66 3.76 3.23 3.50 3.04 3.86 3.74 2.55 
96 58 83 61 70 97 1 96 89 20 100 
1 14 6 17 20 (2) 84 10 59 - 
3 28 11 22 s 3 (2) 4 1 3 
(2) (2) (2) 2 (2) 15 (2) (2) 18 
(3) (3) 1,339 1,481 1,333 (3) 1,443 (3) 1,346 1,410 1,307 
(3) (3) 1,791 2,114 1,955 (3) 1,902 - 1,899 1,910 
(3) (3) 1,459 1,588 1,385 (3) (4) (3) 1,459 1,393 
(3) (3) : (4) 2,375 (3) 2,096 (3) (4) 2,176 
1 (2) (2) 1 — 7 6 (2) 5 1 58 
44 27 5 97 10 43 29 44 76 24 33 
60 64 61 55 87 43 75 39 56 78 (5) 
49 43 40 35 46 45 50 45 36 46 (5) 
1.16 1.25 1.09 1.00 1.62 (5) 1.30 861.19 1.00 1.44 - 
1.256 1.88 1.33 1.31 1.82 a 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.45 — 





1 Includes separate charges for drying seed cotton or for use of lint cleaners. 


(2)Less than 0.5 percent. 

(3)Seed cotton customarily not weighed. 

(4) Insignificant proportion of cotton harvested by this method. 
(5) Insufficient data. 


® Approximately 84 percent of storage firms included insurance in the storage charge. 
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@ Brief . . . and to the Point 


JAMES A. McCONNELL, Wash- 
ington, Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, told the 1955 American 
Cotton Congress at Harlingen, 
Texas: 


“T have spent more than 35 years in 
the commodity markets—buying and 
selling. And never in all my experi- 
ence have I seen a situation where, 
when you have something to sell, you 
announce a year or so in advance that 
you will not meet your competition. 
But that is just what we’ve been doing 
for several years with our cotton, set- 
ting a point below which we will not 
sell and thus letting the competition 
run rampant against us, both in sell- 
ing and in production.” 





Billions of Wasps Will 
Help Cotton Pest War 


Billions of wasps are being bred by 
L. D. Burt of Avondale, Ariz., for use 
as parasites in efforts to control the 
cotton bollworm. Arizona Farmer-Ranch- 
man reports that the beneficial insects 
were used on about 7,000 acres of cotton 
in the state last year. 

The female wasp stings the host 
egg of the bollworm, killing it and 
placing one of her own eggs in it. These 
eggs of the Trichogramma wasp hatch 
in about seven days. 


Jesup Boy Wins First Prize 


In Georgia Essay Contest 

Because he has a lot of ideas about 
soil conservation and did a good job of 
putting them down on paper, Jimmy 
Yeomans of Rt. 3, Jesup, has won first 
place and a $50 award in the Georgia 
essay contest on Gaining Ground with 
Fertility. 

The state winner pointed out that 
“each inch of topsoil lost from average 
land means a decrease in production per 
acre equal to about five bushels of corn. 
One rain can wash away an inch of soil. 
Erosion, in effect, actually decreases the 
size of one acre.” 

Yeomans will now enter his paper in 
competition with 10 other state winners 
for Region 6 honors and a right to par- 
ticipate in the national contest. Cham- 
pions in six areas will vie for six na- 
sae, awards ranging from $500 to 

100. 

John Burks of Rt. 1, Thomaston, was 
named second place state winner, and 
Cephas Williamson of Rt. 2, Americus, 
was selected for third place Georgia hon- 
ors in the contest sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Plant Food Council and the National 
Grange. 

The Georgia champions were an- 
nounced by C. W. Chapman, state con- 
servationist of the Soil Conservation 
Service, and chairman of the Gaining 
Ground with Fertility contest commit- 
tee. 

Other committee members who helped 
Chapman judge the 49 Georgia entries 
are W. A. Sutton, associate director of 
the Agricultural Extension Service, and 
T. G. Walters, supervisor of agricultur- 
al education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 
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Sheep in Cotton Clothing 


J. R. STAUDER, extension wool mar- 
keting specialist at New Mexico A. 
and M. College, adjusts a blanket on a 
Corriedale ewe. Similar cotton wraps 
were used by many New Mexico ranch- 
ers last winter and spring to prevent 
excessive dirt penetration of the 
fleeces. 


Society Issues Directory 


Of Testing Laboratories 


National Bureau of Standards Miscel- 
laneous Publication M187, Directory of 
Commercial and College Laboratories, 
has been withdrawn from circulation, 
and an up-to-date revision of this pub- 
lication is now available in the Di- 
rectory of Commercial and College Test- 
ing Laboratories, recently issued by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

The two organizations have agreed 
that ASTM undertake the responsibility 
for compilation and publication of the 
directory in the future. 

The directory gives information re- 
garding the location of testing labora- 
tories together with the types of com- 
modities and the nature of the investi- 
gations the laboratories are prepared 
to undertake. It is designed to be of as- 
sistance to the large number of pur- 
chasers who are not equipped to make 
their own acceptance tests and who 
therefore have hesitated to buy on spe- 
cifications. It should also be of value to 
small manufacturers and others who are 
seeking testing laboratory services in 
the evaluation of raw materials and 
finished products. 

The new directory may be obtained 
from the American Society for Testing 
Materials, 1916 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa., at $1 a copy. 


Scrap Cotton Is Picked 


A portable cleaner that goes into the 
field and works on scrap cotton is be- 
ing tried in Arizona, according to Ari- 
zona Farmer-Ranchman. O. B. Hender- 
son of Buckeye has operated it on sever- 
al farms. The machine is said to handle 
4,000 pounds an hour and to recover a 
bale of “pretty good” cotton from each 
2,700 pounds of trash picked up. 
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Here’s a “Goodwill Builder” 
That’s GOOD! 





The “Farmers Calculator & Record Book” is a proven 
method of creating goodwill with your farmer customers. 


Your own message appears in the space on the front 
cover and is read every time an entry is made in the book. 


The book contains thirty-two pages, is printed and ruled 
for records of cotton pickers, cotton and seed sold, prices 
received, etc. 

It contains a simple but accurate cotton picker and cot- Your Name 
tonseed table. Also has a valuable insert on the feeding of 


cake and meal to livestock. and : 


When ordering, please indicate the exact wording you 
want to appear on the front cover. 


Advertising Message v } 





Here \ 
Se WE is. $12.25 200 books............. ... $18.35 
500 books.................. 36.00 1000 books............... 57.50 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATORS: 


COTTON CALCULATOR COTTONSEED CALCULATOR 
Ring binders and replaceable loose leaf rate sections now available in é 
either 2% or 5 point price rises, in the deat ranges listed below: Shows prices from 25 cents to $150.00 
a — pa mete Be ee sone per ton, by rises of 25 cents per ton. 
oose leaf section PS 9 Reprint .00 . ' 
Loose leaf section 30 to 40 cents..______ «C500 Covers weights from 5 beg 2500 Ibs. by 
Loose leaf section 40 to 50 cents...» 5.00 5-pound scale breaks. Price $10.00 


The 5 point price rise covers weights from 400 to 650 lbs. 
The 2% point price rise covers weights from 301 to 700 lbs. 


WE CAN ALSO FURNISH: Metal Bale Tags e Paper Tags e Gin Tickets « Checks e Ledgers « Knives 
Cotton Hooks e Pencils ¢ Payroll Forms e Letterheads e Printed Forms of All Kinds 
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Can Cotton Compete? 
(Continued from Page 10) 


ness allegiance—is shifted to the com- 
petition. 

This, obviously, is why the forward- 
thinking raw cotton producer recognizes 
the importance of making his product as 
competitive with other fibers as possible. 
The synthetics are produced exactly to 
mill requirements, down to tiny frac- 
tions of an inch in length; they come 
into the mill perfectly clean, with no 
waste content, with quality which is un- 
iform throughout, with prices that are 
stable. A mill can get these fibers ex- 
actly to order. The big chemical com- 
panies which produce them are able to 
control how they are made right from 


the start. As for cotton, the situation is 
quite different, because the mill man has 
no control whatsoever over cotton until 
it reaches his door. He takes what he re- 
ceives, and does his best to make it com- 
petitive. 

What sort of individual is this mill 
man, this primary and most important 
customer in the world for cotton? Basic- 
ally, is he friend or foe, and of what 
type industry is he a part? 


e Textile Group Friendly—First of all, 
by and large, the textile industry is 
made up of “our kind of folks,”—people 
who think as we do, who for the most 
part have the same deep-down feeling for 
cotton that we do, who hold to the same 
basic principles of individual rights, 





2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads... 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and pop- 
corn. 





Snowadrift 


No other shortening at any 


price is so creamy, so digesti- 


ble ond 50 light. 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO— HOUSTON — CHICAGO 








with positive automatic controls 
installation cost 


Route 7, Coit Rd. 








The new, improved WESTERN STEAM COTTONSEED STERILIZER 
e eliminates fire hazard e minimum 
e fits directly into seed conveyor line e 
natural gas or butane e completely self-contained boiler and sterilizer unit. 


Dealerships Available in Protected Territories in Texas, Ark., and Louisiana. 


STRADER-HUGHSTON COMPANY 


Phone FOrest 8-5883 


Sterilize 
Your 
Cottonseed 


burns oil, 


Dallas, Texas 
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equities and democracy that cotton agri- 
culture exemplifies. While the textile 
industry is big in over-all dimensions— 
one of the largest, with more than a 
million employees—it is a small-business 
kind of enterprise. Unlike automobile 
manufacturing or steel, with their “Big 
Three” or “Big Six” corporations that 
dominate, not even the largest textile 
firm controls more than four or five 
percent of the industry’s total produc- 
tive capacity. The typical manufacturer 
must be content with a fraction of one 
percent, since there are well over 600 
companies and more than a thousand 
mill units. 

This is the last of the big industries 
that is still widely dispersed, with many 
independent centers of initiative com- 
peting fiercely amongst themselves. Al- 
so, textile manufacturing is typically a 
small-town type of business, with roots 
running deep into the civic and social 
affairs of hundreds of communities. All 
the way along, it has many points of 
similarity with the social and economic 
structure of the raw cotton industry. 

With these important factors in cot- 
ton’s favor, what considerations are in- 
volved in determing its ability to com- 
pete at the mill? The average manufac- 
turer, striving to meet his obligations to 
employees, stockholders and customers, 
has no alternative except to seek the 
raw fiber material that will do the best 
job in helping him meet his obligations. 

Of course there are many factors in- 
volved in keeping mills sold on cotton; 
some are tangible, others are intangible. 


e Tangible Evidence—Among the tangi- 
bles are such obvious considerations as 
quality, price, research, promotion; in 
other words, tangible evidence from the 
raw cotton segment of the industry that 
it is going to keep its product competi- 
tive in every respect. 

The sole raw material of the single- 
fiber cotton mill is cotton, and on the 
17 basic fabric types which account 
for a heavy majority of the industry’s 
production, the cotton cost alone 
represents more than 50 percent of 
the manufacturing and selling cost. 
When it is considered that the sole raw 
material of the cotton mill is grown 
under controls, marketed through a 
price-supported system, subjected to rig- 
id import quotas, and otherwise the sub- 
ject of much legislative and administra- 
tive consideration, one can begin to un- 
derstand how delicate and uncertain a 
situation is created for the mills that 
consume the fiber and want to keep on 
consuming it. National cotton policy— 
government policy—is therefore one of 
the prime intangible factors affecting 
cotton’s competitive position at the mill 
door. If the raw cotton segment of the 
industry is going to keep the mills sold 
on cotton, then farmer, ginner, mer- 
chants and all the rest must join to- 
gether in insisting on government poli- 
cies that are fair, stable, practicable. 

Right now the textile industry faces 
a serious problem, for example, in re- 
spect to competition from low-wage 
countries, notably Japan. Much as I 
would like it, I shall refrain from get- 
ting into a detailed discussion of that 
situation, but I think you would be in- 
terested. 

Three factors—machinery, cotton, and 
labor—account for most of the manufac- 
turing cost in producing textiles, here 
or anywhere in the world. Spinning and 
weaving are universal processes, known 
the world over—unlike the specialty op- 
erations of big industries like steel, air- 





























craft and auto manufacture, which had 
their birth and major growth in this 
country. 


e Japan’s Industry New — In Japan’s 
case, the textile industry is new, rebuilt 
with American financing after the war. 
Consequently, the American industry 
enjoys no competitive advantage with 
respect to machinery performance; in 
fact, Japan may hold the advantage. As 
for cotton, owing to low ocean shipping 
rates, Japanese mills can get American 
cotton for approximately the same prices 
American mills pay. Yet even here, Japan 
has an advantage in that her manufac- 
turers are unrestricted in their buying 
wherever and whenever the prices are 
most favorable—and they do just that— 
whereas the U.S. industry is compelled 
by law to buy its cotton needs from do- 
mestic producers at supported prices. 
The only exception is a small quantity 
of specialty growth. Thus machinery 
utilization and cotton cost, two of the 
three possible areas of competition, are 
eliminated, leaving only the wage fac- 
tor. Here the advantage is overwhelm- 
ingly Japan’s with her hourly rate of 
13.6 cents against an average hourly 
rate of $1.30 in American mills. 
Without some measure of safeguard 
or equalization, through tariffs or oth- 
erwise, there simply isn’t any way for 
the American industry to confront such 
odds. I don’t think anybody who con- 
siders the matter carefully—particularly 
the cotton farmer—wants the industry 
to confront such odds, because when a 
yard of cloth is made in this country 
the whole cotton industry knows it is 
made from American cotton. When a 
yard of cloth is made somewhere else 
in the world and brought into this coun- 
try, the chances are only one out of 
four that it will be made from American 
cotton. This is so because our total ex- 


DR. J. D. LINDSAY 


ports of cotton average only about 25 
percent of free world consumption out- 
side the U.S 

This is a whole broad subject within 
itself, one which I should like very much 
to discuss with you in considerable de- 
tail if time only permitted. 


e Area of Misunderstanding — There is 
a great area of misunderstanding of the 
problem, of its history, and especially of 
the outstanding record of the American 
industry in its attempts to lead the whole 
textile world in the direction of an in- 
ternational trade policy for textiles 
aimed at the only real and lasting solu- 
tion to the probliem—that is, increased 
consumption of cotton goods through- 
out the world. 

Considering the occasion, this presenta- 
tion would not be complete without a 
thought or two about cotton’s future. 
Undoubtedly one of the most significant 
accomplishments in the long history of 
cotton in this country has been the 
building of understanding and working 
relationships among all branches of the 
industry—from the farmer through to 
the mill. That great movement, which 
has been carried forward primarily 
through the framework of the National 
Cotton Council, had much of its begin- 
ning in 1938 when Oscar Johnston, the 
noted Mississippi cotton leader, called 
together other leaders from every seg- 
ment of the industry, from every state, 
and explained to them his conception of 
an industry-wide organization to have 
as its only objective the increased con- 
sumption of cotton, cottonseed and the 
products thereof. That day made cotton 
history, because the idea that was 
launched has made it possible for the 
leadership of every cotton interest — 
farmers, ginners, warehousemen, mer- 
chants, cottonseed crushers and textile 
mills—to know one another, understand 





DR. AARON M. ALTSCHUL 


Two Leaders on Short Course Program 


TWO LEADERS who will have a prominent part in the program of the twenty- 
third annual Short Course for Oil Mill Operators at Texas A. & M. College, 
July 6-7-8, are shown here. Dr. J. D. Lindsay, head, Texas A. & M. department 
of chemical engineering, is in charge of arrangements, and Dr. Aaron M. 
Altschul of USDA’s Southern Regional Research Laboratory will discuss chem- 
ical methods for measuring the nutritive value of cottonseed meal. Sponsored 


by Texas A. & 


M. in cooperation with the International Oil Mill Superin- 


tendents’ and Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associations, the short course will be 
attended by superintendents and others interested in oil milling from all parts 


of the Cotton Belt. 
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one another’s interests and points of 
view, and plan and work together as a 
solid front. The impact of this organiza- 
tion already has been so far-reaching, 
and the future possibilities so great, it 
is difficult for us to visualize how the 
industry ever operated without such a 
framework. It is a sensible, practical ar- 
rangement. 


e New Determination — Whereas 17 
years ago the whole cotton industry 
was depressed, despondent, without hope 
and completely lacking in the machinery 
to do an intelligent job even of analyz- 
ing its problems, let alone to do any- 
thing about them, today it has taken on 
new life, new determination, and a new 
confidence born of a realization that it 
can seek out its problem spots and work 
intelligently toward a solution, regard- 
less of whether the requirement is 
technical research, market research, in- 
creased efficiency, sales promotion, or 
what not. 

Make a mental picture, if you will, of 
the total textile fiber market today in 
the United States, in the shape of a 
big pie. The biggest slice of this pie, 
about three-fourths of it, is cotton— 
some 9,000,000 bales. Most experts agree 
entirely that the total size of this pie 
is bound to grow bigger year after year. 

Where they don’t agree at all is, of 
course, whether the slices will remain 
relatively the same or whether the slices 
for synthetics will grow larger at the 
expense of cotton. Some careful stu- 
dents of the subject believe there will 
be a total U.S. market for cotton of 
around 11,500,000 bales by 1965, and 
from 14 to 15 million bales by 1975, pro- 
vided—and it is a large proviso—that 
today’s relative proportions hold good. 
That’s a big “if.” However, there is no 
reason why cotton consumption should 
not reach exciting new levels in years to 
come, given adequate cotton research, 
competitive prices and sound policies 
that will induce greater acreage and 
greater fiber production on a profitable 
basis. Bear in mind we are speaking of 
American cotton, American mill produc- 
tion and American markets. The possi- 
bilities also are exciting and challeng- 
ing when we consider the world trade 
potential—the untapped areas of con- 
sumption overseas. 

Right now, the average world citizen 
consumes only one-sixth as much cotton 
as the average American citizen. Why 
not have a realistic trade policy that will 
break down arbitrary and artificial con- 
trols over commerce which today are 
stifling cotton textile trade and con- 
sumption in many areas of the world? If 
people in the under-developed countries 
could increase their use of cotton tex- 
tiles to only one-third of what the av- 
erage American enjoys, there wouldn’t 
be cotton fields enough, or looms and 
spindles enough, in all the world, to meet 
the demand. This is the great opportuni- 
ty before us, provided we have the bene- 
fit of sensible, positive, top-level govern- 
ment policy, plus the application of 
American ingenuity, resourcefulness and 
determination. 


Fire Damages Linters 

Two thousand bales of linters stored 
for Commodity Credit Corporation were 
damaged by fire June 2 at Lubbock. 
The linters were stored in a warehouse 
at Lubbock Municipal Airport. The cot- 
ton was under storage by E. A. Patter- 
son Bag Co. and the building was owned 
by Palmer Manufacturing Co. 
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At Mineral Wells, June 22-24 


Peanut Shellers Set 
Twelfth Meeting 


@ 1955 PROGRAM, small busi- 
ness will be discussed by speak- 
ers at Baker Hotel headquarters. 





Southwestern Peanut Shellers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet for its twelfth annual 
convention June 22-23-24 at the Baker 
Hotel, Mineral Wells, Texas. 

Registration will begin the morning of 
June 22, followed by a directors’ meeting 
and committee sessions. President Roy 
Graham will preside over an industry 
meeting the following morning. 

Others on the program for the sec- 
ond day will be Jim Thigpen, director of 
the Peanut and Oilseed Branch, USDA, 
who will discuss the 1955 Peanut Pro- 
gram; Howard Akers, supplemental re- 
marks on the Program; and George 
Crisp, grading and inspection. 

Additional speakers the second day 
will be Bill Seals, president, National 
Peanut Council; Ben Birdsong, chairman 
of the board of NPC; Jim Merrill, 
USDA, discussing marketing quota reg- 
ulations; and S. E. Cloninger, manager, 
Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Stanley W. Foran will address the 
group on “The Bigness of Small Busi- 
ness.” 

W. G. Conway will be moderator for a 


round table discussion June 24. Late 
that morning there will be a closed meet- 
ing for SPSA members. Ed P. Byars 
will deliver the counsel report at this 
session, and Melvin Shell will give the 
report of the rules and grades commit- 
tee. Directors for 1955-56 will be elected. 

Entertainment will include a_ golf 
tournament Wednesday afternoon, June 
22, at Mineral Wells Country Club, a 
cocktail hour in the Texas Room, and 
dinner and dancing that night. 

A party and a dinner-dance are also 
scheduled for Thursday evening and 
night. A children’s swim party will be 
held Thursday morning, and the ladies 
will be entertained with a bridge and 
canasta luncheon and style show in the 
Brazos Club. 

There will be a cocktail party the final 
day, followed by a garden party, a buf- 
fet dinner, and dancing. Social activities 
during the day will include a coffee and 
book review for the ladies and a chil- 
dren’s party in the morning. 

Officers of the SPSA are Roy Graham, 
president; Bill Sands, vice-president; 
and John Haskins, secretary-treasurer. 
On the board of directors are Earl Watts, 
Graham, Sands, Melvin Shell, and Pat 
Cagle. 


Poppy Seed Output Down 


World production of poppy seed of 
26,000 tons in 1954 was less than half 
the 1953 volume. USDA says the U.S. 
imports about 3,000 tons of poppy seed 
ene more than half from the Nether. 
ands. 


@ Feeding Authority 
Retires June 30 


F. B. MORRISON, livestock feeding au- 
thority whose name is familiar through- 
out the world, is retiring June 30 from 
Cornell University. His text, “Feeds and 
Feeding,” is the mostly widely used ref- 
erence book on that subject and has been 
called the livestock feeder’s “bible,” and 
“the most important work in agriculture 
published during the present century.” 

He has travelled and lectured through- 
out the world and written many scien- 
tific and popular articles. A number of 
years ago, he was taken on a tour of 
ranches of West Texas and of oil mills 
in order to gain more information on 
the use of cottonseed feed products. The 
tour was arranged by the Educational 
Service of National Cottonseed Products 
Association and ended at the annual con- 
vention of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association in San Antonio. 


Mexico Expects Record Crop 


A record 2,031,000 bale cotton crop 
has been predicted for Mexico in the 
first official estimate of the 1955 har- 
vest. 

Government sources say growers are 
beginning to sign futures contracts for 
cotton sales and predict that a market 
will be found for the entire crop. 

Initital estimates indicate increased 
production in seven major districts and 
a decrease in five as a result of water 
shortage. 








How Kemgas Statifier 
Cuts Costs And 


’ Boosts Gin Production 


Low Voltage Flap Control 
Faithfully Operates New Statifier 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton 
to the slide, the Statifier responds with its 
controlled mist. Breaks or gaps in the batt 
release the control flap which automa- 
tically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a 
special MOYST wetting agent is used in 


the Statifier. This permits the slight mois- 
ture used to uniformly penetrate all of the 
cotton in the bale. Only one quart of this 
wetting agent is used in 100 gallons of 
water, costing between 1 and 2 cents 


Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 
per bale. 


Uniform Penetration With MOYST Agent 


Experienced ginners everywhere know the advantages of 
moisture in baling cotton. It makes pressing simpler. It en 
ables the press crew to keep up with the production of the 
largest gins. Losses from broken ties are practically eliminated 
and press repairs are at a minimum. Adding controlled mois- 
ture is no longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays an 
automatically controlled mist of “wet water” ...8 pounds or 
less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and contrels 
the gentle mist spray over the batt : 


The mist control systems operote by a 24-volt unit 
which complies with NEC requirements. 100-gal. tank 
is of heavy, 18-gauge, galvanized steel. The pressure 
pump is of bronze and stainless steel 


Available in 4 Automatically 
: Controlled Models 


“Ww EMGAS COMPANY _ 
P O Box 5007 
POrter 2-2894 Lubbock, Texc 








2 lb. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


‘Built to Stand the Pressure" 


Use BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 
and they'll KEEP COM 


ING BACK! 








ELTON BAGGING CO. 


we 
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Rip Van Ginner 
(Continued from Page 8) 
idence that fiber testing is being wide- 
ly accepted, and that it behooves every- 
one connected with cotton to familiarize 
himself with the new developments. It 
further means that the cotton industry 
has recognized the general undesira- 
bility of fine and immature cottons and 
is trying to discourage their production 
by reflecting their poor quality in the 

market place. 

Closer home to the ginner is the ef- 
fect of fiber fineness on the ginning 
process. Ordinarily immature and very 
fine fiber is irregular to begin with, and 
it is likely to be penalized for staple be- 
cause of its wasty fiber. Because fine 
fiber has a thin cell wall, it is much 
more susceptible to breakage in cleaning 
and ginning. It is more likely to tangle 
and it is harder to clean than coarse- 
fibered cotton. It also tends to rope and 
make a rougher preparation than a 
coarse-fibered cotton under the same gin- 
ning processes. 

Since the ginner is primarily a ser- 
vice man to the farmer, he will, of 
course, have to continue ginning what 
his customers bring to him. It is prob- 
lematical whether he could change his 
processes in any way to handle fine- 
fibered cotton more efficiently. But at 
least knowledge of the behavior of fine, 
immature cotton in ginning might ex- 
plain some of the differences in grade, 
preparation, and staple which may have 
been mystifying in the past. 


e Ginner Can Help — The role of the 
ginner as key man in many communities, 
also puts him into position to advise 
with his farmer customers as to cotton 
varieties and practices which tend to 
help or hinder the full maturity of the 
crop. 

The ginner can’t be an expert on eve- 
rything, nor can he control the weather. 
But he can use his own influence, and 
cooperate with educational agencies and 
other organizations, in encouraging 
farmers to grow varieties and follow 
practices designed to improve fiber ma- 
turity and character. 


41 Percent Protein With 


Minerals Recommended 


Protein supplements, minerals and 
roughage form the necessary combina- 
tion for keeping livestock healthy and 
growing during the dry, summer months 
when green grazing is short. 

Too many producers overlook the pre- 
tein supplement and mineral part of 
this combination, according to U. D. 
Thompson, Texas Extension animal hus- 
bandman. Livestock need more than dry 
grass—oft times the only feed available 
in mid-summer. 

Thompson suggests supplementing the 
roughage, whether it be dry pasture, 
baled hay or bundles, with two pounds 
of cottonseed meal or cake for each an- 
imal daily. Research has shown that 41 
percent protein supplements are the 
most economical to feed. 

Granulated salt and steamed bone meal 
supply the necessary minerals, Thomp- 
son says. 

By creep feeding, producers can light- 
en the load on mother cows and market 
heavier calves. Start the calves on oats, 
Thompson suggests, slowly reducing the 
oats and adding corn. When all green 
grazing is exhausted, the addition of 10 
pounds of cottonseed meal to each 100 
pounds of grain mix is recommended. 
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Konen Heads Industry’s 


e en,0¢ 
Council on Nutrition 

Harry Konen, Uncle Johnny Mills, 
Houston, has been elected chairman of 
the nutrition council of American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Elected to three-year terms on the 
executive committee were the following: 
Dr. H. L. Wilcke, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis; Thomas A. King, Illinois 
Farm Supply Co., Chicago, and Elmer 
Modeer, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Elected to active membership on the 
council were Dr. Robert F. Miller, Park 
and Pollard Co., Buffalo; M. Wayne 
Miller, Washington Cooperative Farmers 
Association, Seattle; Dr. Leonard M. 
Dansky, Samuel Lipman Sons, Augusta, 





Me.; Dr. Chase M. Wilson, Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mo.; Elmer E. MclInroy, 
Foxbilt, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, and Dr 
Eldon E. Rice, Swift and Co., Chicago. 


Britain To Get Argentine 
Vegetable Oil and Cake 


Vegetable oils, oilseed cake and cotton 
are among items included in a recent 
trade agreement between Argentina and 
the United Kingdom. In exchange for 
United Kingdom manufactured products, 
Argentina is to supply about $13 million 
worth of oilseed cake, $11 million worth 
of cotton, $8 million worth of linseed 
and other vegetable oils, and a number 
of other commodities. 




















STACY Cotton ne Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 


gin plant up to date is this modern STAC 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 

















If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
Y 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 


[ 





Closeé view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 








All-Steel 


ih Oor-— 


° COTTONSEED 


BUILD 





MODERN STEEL 


Self-Filling Non-Combustible 


°SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


STORAGE 


INGS 


e PEANUTS 
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Weather in Texas 


ALWAYS UNUSUAL 
Early Diary Shows 


@ RECORD KEPT by Ellis County farmer says there must 
be some “regularity in the irregularity” of conditions from 
1861 to 1908. “Very lean year is apt to follow a fat one.” 





HE ONLY THING regular about 

Texas weather was its irregularity, 
a pioneer farmer who started keeping 
records nearly 100 years ago concluded, 
and not many persons today would chal- 
lenge his conclusions. 

Newcomers frequently are puzzled by 
the state’s lack of climate, for which it 
apparently tries to compensate with a 
bagful of tricks ranging through quick 
freeze, dehydration, dry rot and drown- 
ing. 

This pattern of irregularity was ob- 
served in detail almost a century ago 
by W. H. Getzendaner, an Ellis County 
planter, who came to Texas as a soldier 
during the Civil War. 

During his subsequent years as a farm 
manager and Texas plantation owner, he 
kept detailed data on weather extremes 
in the Waxahachie area from 1861 to 
1908. 


His observations were published in a 
small pamphlet, “Weather Memoranda 
Extremes,” by the Ellis County Mirror 
at Waxahachie in 1909. A copy of the 
journal is in Texas Research Founda- 
tion’s library files at Renner. 

“I thought I could discern a partial 
periodicity of about five and one-half 
years in these great changes. I still be- 
lieve there is a rule for them, a regular- 


ity in the irregularity,” he wrote in Jan- 
uary, 1908, in the journal’s preface. 

“T deduce from the data that a very 
lean year is apt to follow a very fat 
one—the greater the one, the greater the 
other—rarely two good corn crops in 
succession. 

“The same is usually true with 
drouth; the more severe and prolonged 
the drouth, the greater the rain cycle 
following.” 

Drouth will prevail nearly every year 
at some time, usually in the summer or 
winter, sometime in the spring or fall. 
“If the winter be mild, the spring will 
be late and have severe frosts and 
freezes,” he noted. 

He cited 1902 as an example, when 
drouth killed the early corn. Corn planted 
in July, however, made as much as 35 
bushels to the acre. 

In reporting on the antebellum drouth 
in Texas, he said that between 1854 and 
1860 farmers planted barley instead of 
corn. “In 1860, the thermometer stood at 
110 and 112, known as the hot Saturday 
and Sunday,” he continued. He placed 
the dates of July 8-9. 

“Dallas burned on Saturday about 2 
o’clock. Oldham’s store in Waxahachie 
caught fire about 2 p.m. Sunday from 
spontaneous combustion of matches. 











You can prevent gin fires by installing Eriez 
Permanent Non-Electric (Alnico V) mag- 
nets. And you’ll increase production .. . 
reduce downtime . . . save on equipment 


repair. Eriez magnets are so efficient at re- 


F ge 


moving tramp iron that they 
are heartily endorsed by in- 
surance companies and result 
sn lowered premium rates for 
their user. 


Ld | = 
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Tramp iron (stray metal) is the ginner’s 


vm ERIEZ 


PERMANENT 
MAGNETS 


greatest enemy. It damages expensive equip- 
ment, causes down-time, reduces production. 
But its biggest threat is that it is often the 
cause of costly gin fires. In fact, a recent sur- 
vey by Factory Mutual Insurance engineers 
showed that tramp iron was responsible for 
79% of all fires in opener and picker rooms! 


All Eriez magnets are non-electric, self- 
contained. They operate without any wires 
or attachments; are quickly installed on 
new or existing equipment. There is no 
operating cost — first cost is the last. Mag- 
netic power is guaranteed indefinitely. 


Eriez representatives are located through- 
out the cotton belt. For free bulletin on 
Eriez magnets for ginning uses, write to 
Eriez Manufacturing Company, 78T Magnet 
Drive, Erie, Pa. 
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Many barns, houses and some other 
towns in the state burned on same day.” 

By 1866, the wet cycle was in full 
swing. In April and May of that year, 
high water caused stage coaches to aban- 
don their routes “many days at a time— 
one time nearly a month. 

“Birds built their nests in the weeds 
and hatched out their young before I 
got to turn the weeds under to plant 
cotton,” he wrote. 

Here are some of the exteremes re- 
corded by Getzendaner: 

1867—Freeze every day from March 
5 to April 5, following a “very mild win- 
ter” 

1876-77 — The great grasshopper 
plague that lasted through the fall and 
winter until May 15. The insects ate up 
every living green thing. 

1879—On Sunday, Jan. 5, thermometer 
stood at six degrees Fahrenheit above 
zero; on the following morning, at two 
degrees below. 

1880—On Aug. 4, thermometer stood 
at 62. A plague of worms of all types 
in wheat, cotton, corn, hedges and trees. 
“Worms were bad in the gardens—screw 
worms in cattle and other stock worse 
than ever known before.” 

1884—Rain and hail. During May, 
Trinity highest it had been since 1866. 

1887—Hot weather and drouth, with 
much loss of stock; then a big flood 
Aug. 29-30, with people floating in rafts 
over telephone poles in Chambers Creek 
bottoms; much loss of stock. 

1890—Mild winter, with “world’s of ba- 
con spoiled.” Larkspurs in bloom at 
Christmas. Hyacinths in bloom on Jan. 
1. Around March 1, flash freeze killed 
all vegetation—flowers, garden-truck, 
and all crops. 

1892 — Wind, sleet and snow. Big 
storms March 31 from Brownsville north- 
east to Missouri; another storm April 4 
along same course but a little further 
East; April 6, big storm in Ennis; May 
31, heavy rains and severe storm; 
drouth from July 4 to Oct. 14, then 
cloudburst with some barns and houses 
washed away. 

1900—A bountiful year, with good 
crops and prices. Ellis County made 
more than 126,000 bales of cotton. “Na- 
ture exceeded herself in all crops, and 
money by the million was laid up in the 
banks.” 

1901—A hard year, with green bugs 
and drouth and crop failures in “Kansas, 
Missouri and the North.” 

1905—Poor crop year. 
rain.” 

1906-7-8—Plenty of rain, sometimes 
too much. 





“Too much 


Cotton Interests Opening 


New Bank in Istanbul 


Transactions relating to cotton pro- 
duction and trade are the specialty of 
the new Pamuk Bank in Istanbul, Tur- 
key. The first branch office opened June 
1 at Adana. 

USDA says the largest group of share- 
holders consists of cotton farmers and 
merchants, chiefly from the Adana area. 

The bank will engage in all kinds of 
banking transactions, import, export, and 
domestic trade, construction activities, 
transportation, mining, and warehous- 
ing. Activities of the bank will be con- 
centrated on industrial development, 
chiefly in the cotton textile field, but 
some effort will be directed toward pro- 
moting the modernization of cotton cul- 
tivation through the application of Wes- 
tern technical methods. 
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laugh it off 


First Wolf: What’s the best way to 
teach a girl to swim? 

Second Wolf: First, put your left arm 
around her waist; then gently take her 
left hand and... 

First Wolf: She’s my sister. 

Second Wolf: In that case, push her 
off the dock. 


The frontier town needed a preacher, 
and when the thin, pale, dark-haired man 
— to town, the committee approached 

im. 

“You a preacher?” they asked. 

Te 

“What’ll you charge to preach here 
Sunday ?” 

“$95,” 

“We don’t have that much.” 

“How about $15?” 

“We don’t have that much either.” 

“Well, how much have you got?” 

“Well, all right, but I’m warning you, 
the $5 sermon ain’t worth a damn.” 

eee 

Christmas is the one time of the year 
when a man’s wife believes in giving him 
all the credit she can get. 

eee 

Wifey: Last year we sent mother a 
chair for her birthday. What do you 
think we should do this year? 

Hubby: Electrify it. 

a” iJ * 

Hades, for garage mechanics, will be 
a land with lots of grease and no steering 
wheels to wipe it on. 

eee 


Disgruntled chorus girl: He not only 
lied about the size of his yacht, but he 
also made me do the rowing. 

& e + 

The doctor’s bill was high and the 
mother was complaining. 

“But don’t forget,” the doctor said, 
“that I made 10 visits to your house 
when Bill had the measles.” 

“And don’t you forget,” the woman 
retorted, “that he infected the whole 
school!” 

eee 

Bereaved: It is hard, indeed, to lose 
one’s relatives. 

Wealthy gentleman: 
possible! 


Hard? It’s im- 


Irate Sales Manager: What on earth 
is this item, “Ferguson . . . $3.50,” on 
your expense account? 

Salesman: Well, it was like this. I 
was sitting in the restaurant and this 
plump blonde waitress was waiting on 
the next table. I looked at her and just 
couldn’t resist it, and she spilled the 
soup on a lady’s dress and I had to pay 
$3.50 to get the dress cleaned. 

Sales Manager: Ok, ok, but what’s 
all that got to do with Ferguson? 

Salesman: That’s not Ferguson. That’s 
fer goosen. 

2 + + 


Folks will gamble on anything. They’re 
even beginning to save money on the 
chance that it will be valuable some day 
again. 

® . ta 

A questionnaire used by an appliance 
company brought some different replies 
from a group of farm housewives. In 
answer to the question, “What make of 
garbage disposal unit do you use?” one 
woman wrote, “Four pigs.” 
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AINGKLEY 


“Even Feed” Bur Extractors come in 10’, 12’, and 14’ lengths f 






with a raw overflow conveyor over feeding rolls. These feedinz 
rolls run the length of the machine and can be set at the ¢- 
proper speed to feed your gin stands with a normal regular | 


~ 


: 3 A me ay 
sae BEX. 
uf ie : 


Even Feed = | 


Bur Extractor — 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 COMMERCE ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


cotton overflow. This surplus cotton, beyond which the feeding 
rolls are set to handle, is carried off by the raw overflow : 
conveyor and deposited in your standard overflow pile. i dat 





WRITE 











*ThermO-Last” 


NYLON PRESS CLOTHS & FILTER CLOTHS 


Highest Quality for Better Standards 





SUMNER oom 


Call our nearest representative — 
Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
Foreign agent: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 
BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS ... BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 

LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 

YOU * Chicago, Ill. 


* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 








SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 








Electric Motor Repair 


New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding 
Century 
A. O. Smith DAYTON BELTS 
Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 
LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 
1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336— Or Nights, SH 4-3827 


Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 

















le 





You ey ANT As manufacturer’s and distributors 
eee 


of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 


complete service in the Southwest. 
\W al Call us for ACTION! 
WELL MACHINERY 
A) tL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 
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e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgom- 
ery, executive secretary, Alabama-Flori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 


@ July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e Aug. 29-30-31—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors’ Association and American Soy- 
bean Association combined conventions 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 
George M. Strayer, Strayer Farms, Hud. 
son, Iowa, executive vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, American Associ: 
ation; R. G. Houghtlin, Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, president, National 
Processors. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


e Dec. 15-16—Cotton Production Con- 
ference sponsored by National Cotton 
Council. Hotel Peabody, Memphis. For 
information, write National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 18, Memphis. 


1956 


e Jan. 30-31—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 26-27-28—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
we Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
allas. 


Lower Rio Grande Valley 


Ginners Name Directors 


Maurice Hance, San Benito, and John 
N. Burkhart, Alamo, have been re-elected 
to the board of directors of Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association from Districts 13 
and 14, respectively. Alternates are D. W. 
Risinger of Brownsville and James 
Walsh of Mission. 


Valley Cotton Ginners’ Association, at 
a meeting in Harlingen, named the fol- 
lowing directors: Willacy County, O. L. 
Whitfield, Raymondville, and Fritz Bel- 
schner, Sebastian; Hidalgo County, Leon- 
ard Littleton of McAllen, Ray Miller of 
Alamo, Dan Davis of Progreso, John 
Stokes of Edcouch and Joe Davis of 
Edinburg; Cameron County, A. C. Spon- 
sler of Los Fresnos, A. B. Cook of Rang- 
erville, Bill Traylor of La Feria, and 
Bryan Long of San Benito; and Starr 
County, Rafael Guerra of Linn. 






GULLETT 


ELIMINATE THE 
TRAMPER BOTTLE-NECK 

















INSTALL A GULLETT EXTRA HEAVY, 

ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION, HIGH SPEED, 

LONG STROKE, SUPER TRAMPER, FOR 

INCREASED CAPACITY, AND CONTINUOUS, 

GULLETT GIN COMPANY SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 


Factory, Freight and Express: Amite, Louisiana 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 











HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


For all Types of Cotton in all 


Cotton Growing Areas 


It has been Proven Without Doubt 
THAT 


THE HARDWICKE-ETTER SAW 
TYPE LINT CLEANER has become a 
leader because it removes motes, neps, 
fine trash, and straightens out cotton 
fibers without creating objectionable 
material, with practically no loss of 
spinable lint. 


“Profitable to Ginner & Producer” 


Write for special bulletin 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 




















The Tew MURRAY 7%. 70 
Pe, Reel Drier 


While this newer model has been 





designed along the same general 
lines as our former well known 
No. 18 size, it is a much larger 
unit, and has nearly double the 
capacity. Being well insulated, it 
is economical to operate. 


White for Bulletin Vo. 29 
THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS a ATLANTA « MEMPHIS © FRESNO 























